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THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


takes pleasure in announcing 


DRAWINGS FOR 
THE THEATRE 


by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


With an introduction 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


The edition is limited to six hundred copies 
numbered and autographed by the author. The 
format is imperial octavo, of ninety-six pages, 
and is identical with that of Norman-Bel 
Geddes’ Dante Project. Its thirty-five half-tone 
reproductions include settings for Hamlet, 
Richard III, Macbeth, The Jest, The Cenci, The 
Birthday of the Infanta, Anna Christie, and The 
Fountain. This book is not only a record of Mr. 
Jones’ work, but of ten years of progress in the 
American Theatre. Subscriptions with checks 
will be filled in the order in which they are re- 
ceived. The price is $5 a copy. Address 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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The Sense of Beauty 
e UR PUBLIC, without being 


really trained,—for we appeal 
to too large a public to require 
training in it,—is well informed, and 
eagerly responsive to everything; it 
is ready to work pretty hard, and do 
its share towards its own profit and 
entertainment. It becomes a point 
of pride with it to understand and 
appreciate everything. And our art, 
in its turn, does not overlook this op- 
portunity. It becomes disorganized, 
sporadic, whimsical, and experimen- 
tal. The crudity we are too distracted. 
to refine we accept as originality, and 
the vagueness we are too pretentious 
to make accurate we pass off as sub- 
limity. This is the secret of making 
great works on novel principles, and 
of writing hard books easily. 


GEORGE SANTYANA 
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BROADWAY BEGINS AGAIN 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


UMMER recess in our theatre being a thing of the past, Broad- 
way has rushed into the new season with more energy than 
skill, and more speed than discretion. In spite of its first 

flurries and alarums, the new season has offered little to be remem- 
bered by. Its gait has been headlong, but its distinctions few, and a 
production sound in all of its parts has not yet been made. Interest 
so far has centered mainly on the playwright, who has approached 
the theatre from many differing points of view, and whose work best 
explains the happenings of the month. It is not that the playwright 
has performed with major distinction in all or any instances. He 
has blundered inexpertly or written skilfully. He has been bettered 
by his actors and directors when his script has been bad, just as often 
as he has been hindered by them in making material worthy of their 
efforts glamorous on the stage. But the fact remains that during this 
vastly unexperimental month there has been no piece of virtuosity 
in direction or acting which has ever quite put the playwright out of 
mind, and the faults and virtues of his work, dictated by the point of 
view of his approach, must stand responsible for the faults and 
virtues of the month. 

The Vortex, for example, finds Noel Coward providing what is in 
many respects the most interesting of the first offerings by approach- 
ing his playwriting from the actor’s point of view. The relation of 
the high-strung, neurotic boy, driven to drugs by maternal neglect, 
and the silly, vainglorious mother, who refuses to face her age or her 
responsibilities, and whose young lovers leave her moral slate none 
too clean, does not lose effectiveness because it is treated in strong 
terms of the theatre. Complaint arises instead because Mr. Coward 
has cared more for the sweep of his acting climaxes than the steady 
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march of his acts. He has saved his knowledge of the theatre for his 
“big scenes,” his curtains and his final act, which, in spite of all of its 
pathos and power, one cannot but look upon with suspicion. There 
mother and son face each other, and the writing wallows deeper in 
upbraiding than the closet scene of Hamlet, but wallows with the 
ghost of Sardou and Pinero laughing in the wings. It holds as actor’s 
theatre, but it has all the age-worn faults and tricks of actor’s theatre. 
It runs over into the tawdry and is glove-fitted to the vocal gamut of 
the performers rather than the spiritual reality of the characters. 
The probing poignancy which comes from the restraint of the best 
scenes of the second act, in which the dialogue cuts as deep into the 
special needs of the theatre as any New York is apt to listen to this 
winter, is lacking here. Mr. Coward’s own acting follows the course 
of his playwriting. It, too, is better in its climaxes than in its intro- 
ductory moments. At first he seems merely a nice young man 
playing a nice young part he has written for himself. Not until the 
second act does the full force of his ability become clear and the fact 
that he has not spared himself difficult tests as an actor becomes even 
clearer. He meets these self-allotted challenges triumphantly, with 
a sure control of voice and body, and with economy, and precision. 
But The Vortex is not the author’s success alone. Lilian Braith- 
waite’s playing of the mother, particularly in the earlier scenes, is 
well-rounded and keen. And the rest of the cast, with the exception 
of Jeannette Sherwin, rises to the play. Unfortunately the settings 
do not. Their bad colors and bad lines are distracting and work 
constantly against any complete illusion the performance might 
otherwise have. 7 
During the month the playwright’s approach to the theatre has not 
always been as direct as Mr. Coward’s. Three books, first written 
without the stage in mind, have deviated into drama and with vary- 
ing excuses. Of these Outside Looking In, Maxwell Anderson’s 
dramatization of Jim Tully’s Beggars of Life, has emerged the most 
satisfactorily. Mr. Anderson has culled from his “hobo autobiog- 
raphy” a slight plot around which to spin the rich gusto of fast-flying 
and Rabelaisian tramp-talk and the contrasted humors of tramp- 
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character. The picaresque form of the play permits the dramatist 
to interest by episode rather than situation. The three acts, though 
held together by means of a slim triangular story, differ radically in 
mood. The first act is crammed with autobiographic exposition, 
colorfully worded, but unconcealed. In even the unctuous mock trial 
of the second, personal recollections are perpetually on tap, hobo- 
wise. And the third, though it settles the fate of the girl and her two 
lovers, smacks dangerously of a vaudeville sketch with its banter 
about bad batter cakes. Throughout this tale of a girl who has mur- 
dered her stepfather and escapes justice in hobo clothes and com- 
pany, the climaxes seem mild and undeveloped, in proportion to their 
elaboration. But the play, weakly similar to What Price Glory? in 
its underlying arrangement, has a raciness and boldness of speech 
which holds the attention and amuses the audience even when the 
narrative runs thin. The dramatization, never seeming to free itself 
entirely from the consciousness that Jim Tully’s book is available in 
print, is therefore more faithful to the original than to the stage. 
Perhaps the fault is not entirely Mr. Anderson’s, for the production 
which Augustin Duncan has made for the Greenwich Village The- 
atre group is curiously uneven. Its slow pace subdues the rapidities 
of tramp argot, while it vivifies the pictorial possibilities of stage 
tramps. Though there are stretches of effective ensemble, no scenes 
are driven to any overwhelming conclusions. Charles A. Bickford 
as Oklahoma Red and Reginald Barlow as Baldy best catch the hobo 
flavor. James Cagney as Little Red is intermittently convincing, 
while Blyth Daly as the girl does nothing with a part that cries for 
an actress. If there is a tinge of the amateur in the whole production, 
it is because of its spottiness in writing, setting and acting, and be- 
cause of a needed authority to lift its hearty amusements into the 
realm of the enduring. 

Though Outside Looking In stands above the dramatizations of 
the month in merit, it cannot lay claim to the notoriety belonging to 
The Green Hat. Certainly no play of the month and probably no 
play of the season will open with such a halo of advance fame as did 
Michael Arlen’s own dramatic version of his novel. Audiences sit 
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before the sombre story of Iris March’s romantic sacrifice “for 
purity” in a hush of reverence, and whisper worriedly in the inter- 
missions to make certain that Mr. Arlen has not omitted a single 
character appearing in his book. The aura of worship almost trans- 
forms the Broadhurst into a temple dedicated to Mr. Arlen. But 
the service that the audience sits through is as hollow as Mr. Arlen’s 
own service to the theatre is small. He has transferred the illusive 
and fragrant incense of his romance to the stage with a heavy hand. 
Where Iris roamed in a vague mist through the pages of his novel 
she must walk before an audience in the too solid flesh. His ap- 
proach being that of a novelist dramatizing his own novel without 
any previous theatre experience, Mr. Arlen has run up against the 
inevitable difficulties. He has faced a new medium, a new tech- 
nique, with its own laws and its own necessities. As none of these 
can be mastered in a moment, Mr. Arlen’s play has not lived up to 
his novel. His story of The Constant Nymphomaniac throbs but 
briefly behind the footlights. It holds its power for moments of the 
second act, but nowhere gains the glamor of the original. Its scene 
in the convent, where Iris appears in the regalia of Ophelia, and an 
unbelievable doctor attends her, is doubtless as inexpert as any play- 
writing the season will afford. Its rare witticisms are weak for a 
witty man like Mr. Arlen, and only too occasionally does his prose 
cast a spell over the audience. The reason lies near the fact that 
though Mr. Arlen has written in the manner of the theatre, and has 
divided a plot into acts, and acts into speeches, he has seldom stum- 
bled on to the real style and form of the theatre. He has robbed his 
tour de force of its grip, and given little to his actors to do that is 
worth their doing. Iris herself is scantily made tangible even in 
terms of romance, and Napier, her lover, and the Venice whom he 
marries are further denied reality or dramatic opportunities. Con- 
sidering the text at her disposal Katharine Cornell’s performance 
is the more remarkable. She alone suggests the illusion of the novel, 
and by her deep thrilling voice makes a novelist’s dialogue dramatic. 
Margalo Gillmore does even more with Venice considering the fact 
that no Venice has been provided by Mr. Arlen in the play. Napier 
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suffers from a certain temperamental incompatibility in the hands of 
Leslie Howard, who, in spite of his sincerity, never quite rises to his 
quiet ardors. Excepting Paul Guilfoyle’s honest playing of Gerald, 
the rest of the cast is no better than the dramatization, and the set- 
tings find the same level. A certain stiffness and rigidity in Guthrie 
McClintic’s direction takes hold of the stage and denies it the 
necessary pliancy of romance. 

The Enchanted April, which has already slipped out of sight, 
possessed infinitely more charm and was executed with infinitely more 
skill than The Green Hat in spite of offering no name like Mr. 
Arlen’s to conjure with. Though Kane Campbell was unable to 
maintain a level of excellence in his dramatization of “Elizabeth’s” 
novel, he wrote two excellent and entertaining acts, before his play 
dwindled away into disappointment. His comedy was lifted into 
moments of distinction by the spirited and adroit playing of Eliza- 
beth Risdon and Alison Skipworth. 

Dramatizations and an actor’s play do not conclude the story of 
the month. Playwrights have come to the theatre as playwrights 
alone, as specialists in entertainment, or as more serious workers in 
the drama. The Theatre Guild has opened its season with Arms and 
the Man of Bernard Shaw, who is a great playwright in spite of 
trying to hide the fact behind his many prefaces. Revived even 
with skill and care Arms and the Man stands up badly against time. 
It is thin and weak, and its sparkle is somehow dulled. It seems 
made for The Chocolate Soldier and the music cues of the operetta 
haunt the text. Oddly enough the playwright’s play is less entertain- 
ing than the production the Guild has given it. The meticulous set- 
tings of Lee Simonson bring back a welcome talent to the theatre, 
and combine with his costumes to dress the play gaily. Though the 
acting is spotty in the minor characters, it reaches high points in 
Lynn Fontanne’s Raina, and its highest virtues in Alfred Lunt’s 
Bluntschli, with its infinite shadings and sureties. 

First Flight came to the Plymouth as a disappointment. It was a 
playwright’s play, but somehow the play of dramatists thinking in 
other terms than the theatre’s. Its authors, Laurence Stallings and 
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Maxwell Anderson, had packed the Plymouth for a year with the 
well-moulded veracities of What Price Glory? where dialogue and 
action had happily combined. With First Flight, however, they 
turned to new fields, and had their ears too closely tuned to the prose 
rhythms of another time and a country foreign to Broadway’s ken. 
They wrote of Andrew Jackson’s early days and of one of his first 
flirtations. They wrote more from the point of view of legend than of 
fact, of traditions dear to the South, of the Free State of Franklin, of 
the blustering elegance of the frontier. Their dialogue had thrilling 
and compelling beauties, but their tenuous plot was too incidental 
to force an interest in literary rhythms and diffusions. The play was 
tedious in its action, too personal, too close to period, faintly charac- 
terized and blundering in its construction. And Arthur Hopkins’ 
theory of “unconscious projection” never worked to worse advantage. 
Given a Major who only caught a vulgar bluster instead of an elegant 
garrulity, and an unsympathetic Jackson it had small chances. 
Even Helen Chandler, so tender in The Wild Duck last winter, fell 
heir to the shoddiness of the acting and piped monotonously as 
Charity. The rise of the second act curtain offered the one com- 
pletely glamorous moment, when the rays of light came from between 
the chinks of the log cabin, and revealed the forms of dancers within. 

The less serious playwrights of the month have turned with an 
odd uniformity to rough and hilarious French farces and rougher 
and less hilarious American farces trying to be Gallic. The most 
amusingly written, with nuance and twist following endlessly upon 
one another, is The Kiss in a Taxi, which Clifford Grey has adapted 
from the French of Maurice Hennequin and Pierre Veber. The 
dexterity and inventiveness exhibited in such a situation as this one 
where a wife is forced to adopt her husband’s mistress as a fille 
naturelle are distinctly French gifts in the theatre. The cast, headed 
by Arthur Byron, plays with a Gallic rapidity and a good deal of 
the French atmosphere is retained. How dull and heavy a risqué 
French farce can be made in the wrong hands is to be seen in OA/ 
Mama! which finds Alice Brady and Edwin Nicander underlining, 
and making ponderous, situations and lines that the French would 
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Sherril Schell 


In the Theatre Guild’s revival of Arms and the Man 
Alfred Lunt impersonates Captain Bluntschli, Bernard 
Shaw’s own favorite soldier, a character created in this 
country by the late Richard Mansfield, and recreated 
later by innumerable tenors in the Strauss operetta en- 
titled The Chocolate Soldier. Mr. Lunt succeeds ad- 
mirably in capturing the essential Shavianism of Blunt- 
schli’s words and behavior. Arms and the Man inaugu- 
rates the Bernard Shaw season to be sponsored this year 


by the Guild. 











Ralph Steiner 


The second act of Maxwell Anderson’s Outside 
Looking In is located on a freight train moving 
across the Western prairies. ‘The setting is the bare 
interior of an empty box-car, and the motion of the 
train is skilfully suggested by the posturings and 
pantomime of the picturesque hoboes Mr. Ander- 
son has lifted from the pages of Jim Tully’s Beggars 
on Life and endowed with authentic theatrical vital- 
ity. Cleon Throckmorton’s background at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre is saliently designed 
and throws into bold relief the ever changing move- 
ment of the grouping. 
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Jo Mielziner, most active of the younger genera- 
tion of stage designers, has in this sketch undertaken 
the difficult task of capturing the fitting mood of 
the last act of Lucky Sam McCarver. This is a 
new play by Sidney Howard, author of They Knew 
What They Wanted, \ast year’s Pulitzer’s Prize 
play. Mr. Mielziner, who was swept into promi- 
nence by his effective settings for The Wild Duck 
and The Guardsman, has hére sought to accentu- 
ate the extravagances of our own day in the terms 
of the Baroque, a motif that unifies the wall decora- 
tions and the furniture and provides an expressive 
background for Mr. Howard’s characters. 





Tra 
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Schwartz 


Noel Coward, the prolific young English playwright, is now 
acting the leading role of his own play, The Vortex, at 
Henry Miller’s Theatre. Nicky Lancaster is a neurotic 
youth of 24, and at the end of the second act is forced to 
witness the evidence of his mother’s illicit love for a young 
man of his own age. He seeks to conceal his own emotions 
by frenzied improvisation at the piano. Only by the twitch- 
ing uncontrolled muscles of the boy’s face, as he sits at the 
piano, and his tortured eyes, can the audience read the 
despair and complete heartbreak of Nicky Lancaster. 
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touch upon with a charming vivacity. The two American farces 
written in the same vein are heavy-handed. Cradle Snatchers, which 
glorifies the gigolo, is saved by the playing of Humphrey Bogart, 
Raymond Guion and Mary Boland, but above all by the dry wit 
and unimpeachable dignity of Edna May Oliver. It provides “the 
thousand laughs” sadly missing in John Emerson’s and Anita Loos’ 
The Fall of Eve, which reveals Ruth Gordon as an extraordinarily 
competent and monotonous actress. Any ten minutes out of her per- 
formance are brilliant for their originality and force, but The Fall 
of Eve is unfortunately not so easily and rapidly accomplished. 
The month has not been without its real misfortunes, for which 
the dramatist has been largely, though not wholly, responsible. 
Among them was Elliott Lester’s The Mud Turtle, a play of the 
West, of wheat fields and of bums, and of a little waitress who did not 
know how to be dishonorable honorably. It gave Helen MacKellar 
moments of high-tensioned power, but both in the writing and the 
playing made her dangerously reminiscent of Pauline Lord, to her 
own disadvantage. The Sea Woman, with its lighthouse fidelities in 
spite of that “old devil sea,” was a preposterous melodrama which 
wasted the fine talents of Blanche Yurka, and made an audience sit 
in discomfort for three acts because of a spectacular effect in the 
third, which the management assured you in a printed slip on the 
programme was “no cause whatsoever for alarm.” Willard Mack, 
like Mr. Coward, was a playwright approaching the theatre from 
the actor’s point of view in Canary Dutch, but, unlike him, he wrote 
no other part except his own into his play. The result was naturally 
a carefully studied portrait of an old man, worked out in every 
detail, but failing because it had no background. Failing because 
the playwright, like the actor, the director and the designer, cannot 
work alone or unsupported to bring illusion to the stage. 





























ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


LOUDS of glory trailing from Edward Sheldon and Salva- 

tion Nell hung promisingly over the Harvard elms when I 

first met Robert Edmond Jones. The Dramatic Club, child 
of Sheldon and of David Carb, and pledged to the production of 
none but Harvard plays, was serving Professor Baker as a 47 Work- 
shop. Lee Simonson was vastly celebrated for the essays he con- 
tributed to The Harvard Monthly, and thoroughly berated for his 
decision to go to Paris and be a painter. ‘“Copey” was grooming 
Broun into a sports writer. The best comedian in college was an 
illustrator on The Harvard Lampoon, named Robert C. Benchley. 
Ralph Roeder surrendered himself to the more tragic side of his- 
trionic ambition. Irving Pichel was hardly more than a sub-fresh- 
man, and Sam Hume was in far-off Florence, debating how soon to 
leave Gordon Craig’s school of the theatre for Professor Baker’s. 
Hiram Kelly Moderwell had not yet disturbed our study in 
Matthews Hall with speculations on a book called The Theatre of 
To-day, chiefly because he was writing plays and had not yet got 
his passage for Germany. I, myself, was stage managing the first 
production of Percy MacKaye’s The Scarecrow, quite innocent that 
this would cast me into dramatic criticism. 

And where was Jones? Well, Jones, at eighteen, was seeing plays 
for the first time in his life, and worming his way into the theatre 
through the most rearward of all back doors. On his way toward 
instructorship in the art department, he played second violin—or 
possibly tenth or twelfth—in that quaintly and classically named 
orchestra, the Pierean Sodality, which the college quaintly and char- 
acteristically alluded to as the Peruvian Rascality. When Chalmers 
Clifton organized the band to play the music in The Scarecrow, 
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From Drawings for the Theatre 
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A new era in scenic design in the American Theatre 
may almost be dated from that night when the curtain 
at the old Wallack Theatre at Broadway and Thirty- 
first Street rose on Granville-Barker’s production of 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. Lillah Mc- 
Carthy played the Wife; Harley Granville-Barker di- 
rected Anatole France’s little comedy adapted from a 
rediscovered fabliau of the Middle Ages; but the real 
star of the production was Robert Edmond Jones. ‘This 
setting in his early manner is instinct with all the essen- 
tial characteristics of his art; its unity, its economy, its 
coherence, and its appreciation of theatrical qualities. 
Small wonder that it attracted the attention of Arthur 
Hopkins, and was thus responsible for a long and fecund 
collaboration between them. 











From Drawings for the Theatre 


The production of Shakespeare’s Richard III, in 
which John Barrymore starred, was one of the 
most significant fruits of the Hopkins-Jones col- 
laboration. Robert Edmond Jones voyaged espe- 
cially to London to study the Tower, and in an 
almost uncanny fashion managed to convey in his 
setting all the sinister, evil suggestions of that his- 
toric monument. Pictured here is his initial sketch 
of the imprisoned Clarence. Few productions of 
Shakespeare have been so saturated with the spirit 
of a place and of a personality as Mr. Jones’ 
recreation of Richard III. 

















ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Jones insinuated himself into the pit beneath the stage. The next 
thing we knew, he was making up the faces of the actors. No word 
of cycloramas, wings, or properties came from his mouth; for the 
club was dedicated to the Harvard Playwright, and we bought our 
settings over in Somerville for $65, borders, wings and all. 

Yet, now that I look back at it, Jones was giving plenty of intima- 
tions of his impending immortality. For one thing, he used to 
sneak into town to make costumes for a pretty violinist friend of ours 
who played at the Bijou Dream on Washington Street. For an- 
other, when we came back from the theatre, he would be turning out 
dozens of sketches of the players we had seen. And the important 
point, which I’m sure none of us understood, was that he insisted on 
being interested most in those players that were the most interested 
in the theatre pure and simple. Ladies of a violent and furious 
artificiality filled his eye and his sketch block—Gertrude Hoffman, 
Valeska Suratt, Eva Tanguay. The spotlight held him spellbound; 
I think he knew already what he was going to do with it. 

This may seem chatty and inconsequential gossip, but I think it is 
fairly characteristic of Jones’ whole career. His compass has always 
had a pretty definite notion of the whereabouts of the North Star, 
and from the moment he left college his ship swept along in the 
main currents of the modern theatre. A little window dressing, 
some costumes for Morris Gest, and Jones plunged across the Atlan- 
tic and into the theatres of Max Reinhardt, in Berlin. Sketches of 
settings began to trail back across the waters, and then the war sent 
Jones home with more sketches. The moment when he arrived in 
New York was one of those moments known as psychological; it 
was a moment which had been waiting patiently for a man. 

Joseph Urban had been painting modern scenery for the Boston 
Opera House; some of us had been writing about these matters, and 
Edward Sheldon had drafted Urban to mount The Garden of Para- 
dise. Then came Jones, and by some natural alchemy he fused, for 
the moment, with some six or seven of the really important groups 
and individuals that have made the American theatre what it is 
today. He returned just in time to place some sketches in the little 
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exhibition of the new stagecraft which Hume and I had assembled 
in Cambridge, and which Hume had managed to get to New York; 
and there Jones also lectured. Emilie Hapgood met him just as 
America’s first subscription theatre, the New York Stage Society, 
was getting under way. At the start, the society planned a pro- 
duction on its own of Anatole France’s comedy, The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, using Jones’ designs. Then Granville 
Barker hove upon the horizon and Jones and The Dumb Wife were 
merged with Barker’s distinguished and significant season. 

The next contract was Arthur Hopkins. He saw The Dumb 
Wife, and Jones was his. From that moment began an association 
that has been of the greatest value to the two of them and to the 
American theatre. It was an association that drew in Eugene 
O’Neill through Anna Christie. Not so long after this meeting 
Jones was sitting in the front parlor office of Albert and Charles 
Boni when someone proposed the Washington Square Players; it 
was Jones’ fire that set them producing, at that very moment and in 
that very room, Dunsany’s The Glittering Gate. Galvanized out of 
speculation, the group went up to the Bandbox, on East Fifty-sev- 
enth Street; and it finally became metamorphosed into the Theatre 
Guild. Jones soon slipped out lithely, however, after designing— 
anonymously, though nobody knows why—the setting for Maeter- 
linck’s Interior upon the first bill. With the same fore-knowledge, 
Jones was up in Provincetown when the lightning was about to 
descend on George Cram Cook, Susan Glaspell, Hutchins Hapgood, 
John Reed and Eugene O’Neill; Jones turned the Hapgood front 
porch into an impromptu theatre, and after that no oie had quite 
nerve enough to leave the Provincetown Players a-borning. No- 
body but Robert Edmond Jones. 

I stress these historical details because Jones played such a char- 
acteristic part in the creation of the groups that are now the Theatre 
Guild, and the custodians of the Provincetown Playhouse and the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, while he has touched at some moment 
almost all the creative factors that have made the American stage 
just what it is today. Time after time, Jones has recognized fecund 
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From Drawings for the Theatre 


Hasenclever’s Beyond, produced at the Provincetown Playhouse 
in Macdougal Street, afforded Robert Edmond Jones a fresh 
opportunity to demonstrate his versatility of method. With- 
out resorting to exaggerated faddist tricks, he attained a maxi- 
mum of scenic effect with a minimum of means. The ominous 
shadows of the man and woman seated before the fire, as the 
present drawing amply indicates, illustrate the uttermost in 
scenic economy. ‘The sofa, the shadow of the sofa, accentu- 
ated by skilful manipulation of cyclorama lights, again reveal 
Robert Edmond Jones as a master of draughtsmanship in three 
dimensions instead of the usual two. 














In his designs for Eugene O’Neill’s The Fountain, which will 
be offered at the Greenwich Village Theatre during the pres- 
ent season, Robert Edmond Jones has adapted his method to 
the inner demands of the play. An arched “cut out,” richly 
suggestive of Spain’s golden age, is used as a framework for the 
varied and vivid sequence of scenes. Depicted here is the altar— 
a vivid preliminary sketch which sharpens our curiosity, and 
evokes the smouldering mysticism of El Greco’s world. 











ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


fields and thrown the first handful of seed. Usually, absorbed in a 
wider-ranging vision, he has gone away to let others reap the grain. 

The breadth and intensity of Jones’ theatrical genius have spoken 
from many a stage and echoed in galleries. His conception of the 
theatre has swept from the larger fidelities of realism to proj- 
ects of religious and psychological enlightenment. There is no point 
in dwelling on the aesthetic qualities which are self-evident in his 
own drawings and productions; but the range of his theatre is 
something which should be summarized and understood. Almost 
from the beginning, his work has spoken of the theatre in very new, 
very old and very extraordinary terms. His spirit has strained to- 
wards the union of spectators and artists in a religious and violent 
ecstasy. He has chosen half a dozen different ways of approaching 
this; all have lain along the paths of the new stagecraft, and no new 
paths have proved so rewarding as his. It sometimes strikes one as 
odd that in all Jones’ exceedingly wide range of experiment and 
effort, he has never turned towards the designing of stages and audi- 
toriums fitted for the fresh purposes of his art. It is just as odd— 
and thoroughly refreshing—that Jones has been blind to the fad and 
the gaud of the new movement— ingenuity. 

I do not remember that any of the sketches which Jones prodi- 
gally flung back from Berlin had to do with his Cenci; but I do 
know that he had not been back in New York six weeks before I 
heard of this extraordinary project for presenting Shelley in a prize 
ring in the centre of the spectators. A little later, in The Happy 
Ending, he was trying how heaven would seem if scenery lived and 
moved; but scenery per se has never seemed to Jones the best of 
instruments with which to catch the kind of cosmic emotion that he 
is interested in. He used it daringly in Macbeth, and learned what 
he knew before—that actors and audience play the greater parts. 
He has been happier to make the impermanent canvas setting create 
a kind of permanent architectural stage for Hamlet. And he has 
been happiest when he has worked with Percy MacKaye, trying 
to reach a drama of great masses, or when he has pictured a demos- 
drama in the Yale Bowl, or when he has turned a one-ring French 
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circus—in his mind’s eye—into a home for the gods and the heroes, 

“Happiest” .. . perhaps it seems odd, but the personal happi- 
ness of Robert Edmond Jones is the hardest problem he has had to 
struggle with. At least, so it seems to me. When he turns down a 
second-rate opera at the Metropolitan it isn’t vanity; it isn’t a New 
England conscience turned aesthetic; it is nothing more than a sense 
that personal unhappiness will lie ahead of him if he tries to live 
with its banalities. And yet, how stubbornly, time and again, Jones 
has made himself face the irritations that must come to that soli- 
tary introvert, the painter, when he leaves the comparative seclusion 
of scene-design and attempts the job of stage direction. The work 
of the new artists is filled with the assertion that they are flinging 
forth ideas in directing instead of mere interior decorating, but how 
few of them can bridge the mental and emotional gap that lies be- 
tween personal inspiration and the labors of executive creation! 
Jones began his struggle with other personalities far back in 1916, 
when he directed the Colored Players at the old Garden Theatre, 
and he desperately resumed the battle in Milwaukee the next year. 
But it was not until 1924 that anyone could force him again to face 
the inevitable soul-burnings of responsible leadership. Then Eu- 
gene O’Neill and I made a common assault on his privacy, and 
Fashion, Desire Under the Elms, Love for Love—and, too, the 
Actors’ Theatre production of Hedda Gabler—have been the not 
unhappy result. 

Jones has intermittently revolted at this new sort of happiness, 
won at what a price of inner struggle and torture. He knew what 
the artist must suffer when he started the Washington Square Play- 
ers and the Provincetowners on their careers and then ran away and 
left them. But we have known just as surely what he had to bring 
to the building up of human effort in the theatre. And we have 
insisted that our venture could not go on without the sureness and 
clarity that lie in his line, the sharp masculinity behind his concep- 
tions, the religious quality back of all the beauty in his work. 
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Madame M. P. Gortinskaya has evidently been in- 
spired by some old French print in essaying this set- 
ting for Lecocq’s operetta Madame Angot’s Daugh- 
ter, though there is a suggestion also of the Paris 
depicted so dramatically in the etchings of Méryon. 
Without being photographic, there is admirable con- 
creteness in this design. Madame Gortinskaya’s 
setting will be used to enhance the production of 
the famous old operetta when it is offered by the 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio this season, 
during its engagement of seven weeks in New York. 
Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko is the director of 
this interesting and eminently successful experimen- 
tal theatre. 














Curving colonnades of archaic Doric columns, set on a re- 
volving stage to facilitate change of Jocale, have been used by 
Isaac Rabinovitch in his recreation of the Greek background 
of the Lysistrata. M. Rabinovitch has been acclaimed as the 
most significant of the younger Russian scenic artists, and New 
York theatregoers will be given the opportunity to judge his 
achievement when Aristophanes’ comedy is given—in however 
diluted or undiluted a version—by the Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio. 











“THE THEATRE OF WAR” 


By VELONA PILCHER 


Y body and I were walking alone along a crooked road 
M: France in the middle of November seven years ago, 

and my feet — my body’s feet! — were thudding 
good, good, good, good . . . as they crunched the wet crust of 
the road . . . good, good, good, good . . . O! we were pleased 
with each other, my body and I—for we had not met for so long. 
So we walked away against the wind that morning, over the shining 
pools of last night’s shower all opalescent in the road, under a sky 
that seemed shot with a thousand suns; and the sun pushed against 
shoulders, and the wind beat against body and brain, pounding both 
back to life. Then the road turned into a low coombe between two 
happy little hills, and I sat body down to rest on many layers of gayly- 
colored leaves that were dripping from the trees in this, the Fall of 
the year. Radiance everywhere. The colors dilated with the day’s 
wonderfulness, and the leaves demanded that fingers crush deep 
under them, baring the breast of the earth, pressing palms heavily, 
greedily, heavily down against the earth . . . god, god, god, god 
I could feel the earth’s heart beating! Then I arose, and 
took up my body, and we walked on very swiftly along the mirac- 
ulous road. 

You see, that morning we were walking away forever from a hos- 
pital within what was metaphorically termed “the theatre of war’; 
like so many others — and unlike so many more others — we were 
coming back to life. 

Now what a metaphor is there! Examine its content. Consider 
the sum of that show whose curtain had just dropped. Two trenches 
for the stage—barbed wire for wings—graveyards for back-drops— 
dressing-stations for dressing rooms—uniforms for costumes—orders 
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for speeches—-gas-masks and bandages for masks—puppets for char- 
acters—curses for a bit of comic relief—a burial service for passion 
—and for heroines women bereaved, and for heroes dead men. In 
short, the play played was a celebration of death. Yet its producers 
dared speak of its scene as a “theatre of war,” and its paraphernalia 
actually seemed to be of the stuff of what they called the stage. 
Alas, why? Because Theatre herself had so often forgotten that she 
began in the Spring of the year, and that she, above all other arts, 
was born to celebrate life. 

But we—her returning audience—we did not forget. Magnifi- 
cently we acknowledged her origin and paid it sovereign tribute. 
Among all those left-over men and women who worked their way 
back to the cities of the living seven years ago there were few 
indeed who did not (like the soldiers on leave before them, too) 
make straight for a show. Exulting in bodily existence, death de- 
feated . . . we all went on our first free evening straight to the 
theatre. Do you understand? There other live bodies would ex- 
perience life before our live bodies, revealing, renewing, the blessed- 
ness of being. 

I have often thought that the only artists who should be called 
theatrical are William Blake and Walt Whitman. My brother the 
body is holy, was the sum of their song. And the spirits of these on the 
stager The perfect dancers, proclaiming to the brain those obscure 
intelligences that only muscles in movement can unfold; the sweet 
fool Grock alone with his violin at the end of a strip of light, lean 
black skeleton magniloquent of our frailness, fading away, dissolv- 
ing back to dust; the gracious gallant adoring Terry, flinging up her 
head on her neck as though God himself were breathing into her 
nostrils; and every flake of the flesh of the Duse standing still, ac- 
cepting all, asking nothing, flesh become flame. Stung back into 
sentience by the miracle of these and their kind, the round world 


sings under foot again . . . good, good, good, good . . . and 
a street of hard cement is as earthen and alive as an open road in 
November . . . good! good! good/ good! . . . as we go walk- 


ing home from a playhouse in a city panting under tens of thousands 
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of stars . . . God! God! God! God! . . . And what if it isn’t 
really the earth whose heart we feel beating? What if it is only the 
pressure of our own pulse? This, exactly, is the real theatre’s real 
illusion. 

As for that phrase about “the theatre of war,” the thing is a con- 
tradiction in terms. A lie. Hang the metaphor! Hang it up in quota- 
tion marks. Gibbet its unholiness with punctuation points of scorn. 
Let it swing, as an example to all who take a good name in vain. 


SONNET 


By HERBERT S. GORMAN 


6 ts beats staccato measures on his drum 
With withered fingers though his eyes are dim, 
And whining horns beguile the interim 
Until the curtain lifts. The players come 
With painted visages to eat their crumb 
Of passion in wan light wherein they swim 
Like barbarous fish with mouths a little grim 
Beneath a streaked disguise that leaves me dumb. 


The gleaming footlights are the teeth of Time 
Waiting their hour in rapt indifference 
Until, grown weary of a frail pretence 

And silenced with reiterated rhyme, 

The players turn, oblivious of calls, 
Into that darkness where the curtain falls. 
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ROSSO DI SAN SECONDO 


By RALPH ROEDER 


HE art of Rosso di San Secondo is an enigma for which 
genius and incompetence account in almost equal measure. 
His reputation rests on two out of a dozen plays, on two, 
that is, out of a dozen groping attempts to find himself. Even in 
these plays his success remains inconclusive, and each new play is 
an experiment with unknown forces, a wager and a struggle, the out- 
come of which is precarious, and the margin of success so narrow as 
to seem accidental. Is Rosso, then, merely an inarticulate tyro? No. 
His reputation is high, second only to that of Pirandello, with whom 
his name is linked as one of the authentically original figures of the 
newer Italian theatre. And these laurels have been won from an 
exacting public impatient of the abortive, the vague, the embryonic 
a Latin public. Something of snobbism, of course, may explain 
his vogue with those who acclaim without understanding him. The 
cynical may assess it as “the debt of a grateful people” to an artist 
whose originality promises to liberate their letters from foreign 
bondage. The national self-consciousness of modern Italy is not con- 
fined to politics. But the critics are not easily mystified. They are 
too prudent to be chauvinists. They discriminate between the in- 
competence and the genius of Rosso. They know that his art has 
too much affinity to German expressionism—an expression, perhaps, 
of the same Zeitgeist—to warrant a national boast. When all in- 
fluences, however, have been eliminated from the reckoning, there 
remains a residue of fine gold, the native and irreducible originality 
of a fresh untutored instinct, wayward, groping, confused, indeed, 
but vital, which they honor. 
Thus it is that Rosso enjoys a credit in his country seemingly out of 
all proportion to his actual achievements. The secret of his spell 
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lies, precisely, in the accidental nature of his powers. They are 
accidental in a profound and valid sense, for they rest on inspiration. 
Of outward reality, of character, situation, narrative, of all the sub- 
stantial elements of drama, they have but a thin half-hearted sem- 
blance. They exist by virtue of the atmosphere they create, on a plane 
of their own. Of plot they have none; their characters are passive, 
their situations do not develop. When occasionally the author tries 
to wrench them into action and verisimilitude, the failure is complete 
and denounces the attempt as an artistic treason. The truth is that 
these plays violate the first law of drama: they are entirely subjective 
But they violate it successfully when they do not pretend to be what 
they are not. When they are true to themselves, their characters, 
wearing loosely an external likeness of flesh and blood, are animated 
in reality by a larger universal lyric life, at once subjective and im- 
personal. Unconscious presences, they are bewildered, like somnam- 
bulists, in the conscious world in which they are set. Against its 
restrictions they strain instinctively toward the infinite in which they 
belong. Rosso’s vision of humanity is that of a celestial exile, fallen 
from grace, but dimly mindful of its origin, passing fugitive and 
bewildered through the ordeal of life. Cramped by the vicissitudes 
of being, his creatures are incoherent and inert. They are phantasms 
who live vaguely and spectrally. They are born dazed. The poet 
evokes them in a trance-like, hynotic state, and having evoked them, 
his effort is exhausted, he can not control them. When he interro- 
gates them, they answer, after the tashion of apparitions, obscurely, 
between bathos and beauty. When he would move them to action, 
they elude and baffle his design . What then? What is the inspiration 
on which the wager hinges? How is it justified of its works? By 
the resulting design alone, which in its moments of felicity creates 
a strange rarefied beauty which is its own end. A “picture of the 
floating world,” an abstract composition for the mind’s eye, the 
value of which lies not in its passing allusions to life so much as in 
the wayward pattern woven by these figures as they shift, solve, and 
reshape among themselves, according to the dictates of an obscure, 


subconscious inspiration. 
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and passion pulls their strings. Nevertheless they are men: men re- 
duced to puppets. And therefore profoundly pitiable!” 

Two things result from this exposition: that the mood is typically 
Italian in its self-pity, and that it represents an attempt to outgrow 
self-pity, haltingly, in sardonic laughter. The pathetic stop is made 
to squeal. But sophistication lies thin upon the surface: the under- 
lying spirit is ingenuously sentimental. 

With deliberate monotony, skilfully developed on the stage, a 
single chord is plucked in insane reiteration. Although a play in 
form, Marionette, che Passione! is, in fact, a highly subjective diatribe 
on love and life, in the grip of which the three puppets who are the 
author’s mouthpieces writhe and gesticulate in their spasmodic dance 
of death. Impotent to break from the ruthless fist that jerks them, 
they jig to the piping of the mysterious author of their being in a 
movement which gives its title to another play, The Dance on One 
Foot. And their dumb discourse is in effect one long cry of the 
heart surfeited with the tedium of their inanity, satiated with living, 
baffled with breathing. When their suffering reaches the breaking- 
point, for one the string cracks and kills; the others flop and whimper 
on their wires, still unreleased. Might not this play be mistaken 
for a straggling latecomer from the Nineties, voicing the world- 
weariness of the fin-de-siécle? But indeed the calendar is not to be 
trusted to date that fashion. 

The first act opens in a telegraph office in Milan on a rainy Sunday 
afternoon, a Brocken of the sabbath boredom . . . “on one of those 
long Sunday afternoons,” says the author, “when the streets are 
deserted, the shops closed, and a desolate gray sky hangs over the 
squalor of the city, and on the pavement patters a tedious rain, which 
seems as if it would never end, and a sickening little wind ever and 
again ruffling the waters on the street wafts the monotonous and 
plaintive notes of a barrel-organ, the screech of a violin in a café 
orchestra, or the shouts of forced laughter of a band of boon com- 
panions, as they pass hopping on well-shod feet among the puddles, 
fondly imagining that they can cross the street without a bath on 
the way! The waifs and derelicts of the world, the homeless and 
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This, it will be said, and said no doubt with suspicion, is a very 
esoteric form of art, and the mystery of its popularity is only in- 
creased. But it can be explained. The emotion of the theatre, when 
it is strongest, is subconscious, and these mystifying plays translate 
magnetically the obscure subconscious impulses which dictate their 
pattern. Their vitality, in other words, is a mystic one, quickened 
by a kind of panic urge, to which the consciousness of the crowd re- 
sponds even as it tickles the taste of the fastidious. What makes them 
confusing is that they seem to move and have their being on a normal 
human plane, where they are either top-heavy or foot-loose. The 
inspiration which should make them transparent is spasmodic, inter- 
mittent, uneven. If it fails, the poet has nothing to fall back upon: 
his collapse is complete. And one never knows when, where or 
whether it will strike at all; yet when it does, it produces a tenuous 
beauty, for the sake of which much: is forgiven him. Therefore many 
wait and know not what they wait for. Too often they are fed with 
wind; but occasionally they arise with the new thrill, the famous 
frisson nouveau, which each generation asks of a new iconoclast. For 
the young men of Italy Rosso is its prophet. They realize that he 
throws off frequent abortions, turgid and spasmodic. They do not 
deny that many a play of his begins and ends, never rising and clear- 
ing nor yet touching the ground. And they are the first to be exas- 
perated by this. But they justify their confidence by two plays. 

Of these the better known is Marionette, che Passione! (Puppets, 
What Passions!), which has crossed the Alps and carried his fame 
onto the stages of Spain, France, South America and Central Europe. 
No better description of it exists than the notice, not inappropriately 
called a warning, to the actors, prefixed to it. “The actors should 
bear in mind that this is a play of forlorn pauses. The words which 
are spoken conceal an exasperation that can only be rendered by wily 
silences. Furthermore, that which may seem arbitrary in this play, 
resulting as it does from the torment in which the characters lacerate 
themselves, must not give rise to a comic effect but rather to a feeling 
of tragic humor. Although suffering, in fact, from an anguish pro- 
foundly human, the three protagonists of the drama are marionettes, 
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La Bella Addormentcta (The Sleeping Beauty) is even more 
characteristic. The taut exasperation of Marionette, che Passione! 
here gives way to a yet more troubling gayety, to a numb elation like 
that of the consur.ptive on the eve of death, to an anaesthetic serenity 
at last beyond pain but still this side of the grave. Hushed are the 
stridencies inat have gone before. The melancholy of mortality is 
now listiess, debonair; its artificial composure is never broken by so 
much as an illusion to pain or sorrow. Yet nothing could be more 
disquieting than its disingenuous calm. The Sleeping Beauty reveals 
the soul sunk in an opiate dream, with vague, open eyes which reflect 
colored adventures spun by its narcotic fancy. A colored adventure 
in three acts, Rosso call it. But see. 

From the gray northern skies of Milan we have passed to the sultry 
sun of Rosso’s native Sicily. It is fair-time in a village. All the 
countryside is alive with noise and color; only the village prostitute, 
the Sleeping Beauty, lolls a-bed, between sleep and waking. And 
up creeps the sun in the meridian; and up her steps, welcomed by 
the procuress, troop suitors to pay her the homage of a queen. But 
she does not stir. “And from the open casement the reflection of 
the solstice sets her garments blazing, where they hang in rows along 
the walls, rose and yellow and sky-blue and green, and great would be 
her joy in them for those colors which stare at her like eyes of light 
all around her, were it not that the silence of the solstice lasts no great 
while on the hamlets and the fair, and a time comes when she needs 
must bestir herself and rise, since one can not lie forever day-dream- 
ing and listening to the march of the sun and the wheeling of the 
spheres, and upon this wretched world of ours no sooner does the tor- 
rid day release its grip than the din returns of the bacchanal with its 
bagpipes, whistles and tambourines, kettledrum and cymbals, voices, 
shouts and handclappings and a ruffled hubbub of men in sweat, and 
animals, and quarrels of much concern between churchbells and 
trumpets... .” With the opening of the play, then, that time has 
come; but to-day the levee of the Beauty is pregnant with the adven- 
ture of maternity. She is about to take a step, the first and last in 
her life, beyond her bed of dalliance. She will pass her threshold 
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vagabond, who amid the feverish life of the week brush elbows a 
hundred times perhaps without recognizing each other, meet and 
know one another on these desolate Sunday afternoons, when the rest 
of the world, free from the weekday grind, surrounded by their 
families or friends in the serried warmth of a soberly organized life, 
seem to leave the field of their daily activity to those who are without 
the common pale.” 

Into this telegraph office drift three of these derelicts, two men 
and a woman, who remain for us and for each other nameless and 
fleeting faces out of the crowd of their kind. Each is the victim of 
a love tragedy. Each recognizes the other instinctively as a fellow- 
sufferer, and each furtively seeks and avoids the other’s eye. Bend- 
ing silently over the table at which they sit, listening to their thoughts 
and to the click of the telegraph, vainly trying to put their torment 
into words for those waiting wires, which stretch away like the 
nerves of their own being, inviting and baffling communication, into 
the world without, they irritate and attract each other. One speaks, 
another answers, a third listens. In the candor of their mutual 
despair, a momentary bond is born between them. They draw to- 
gether. But how vainly! Self-absorbed, what solace can they find in 
each other? The rest of the play shows us the futility of their 
contact. They can not flee their fate, they can not break their wires. 
They love, they live, they suffer alone. Wreckage, marked for de- 
struction, they merely rasp, rock, pity and repel one another in hys- 
terical restlessness. At the end of one act they adjourn to the next to 
repeat the same situation in a different setting. In the third it is again 
in an anonymous and public place, in a restaurant, though (pretty 
irony) in a private compartment, that they meet for the last time. 
Here, while they are laying mortuary flowers—rue for remembrance 
—at three empty plates for their ghostly lovers, the woman is found 
and claimed by hers. With her disappearance, the farce of mutual 
sympathy collapses and the men separate. The older in misery 
poisons his wine and withdraws to die—leaving the other to pay 
the bill. The bankrupt survivor sinks at the feet of a sympathetic 
blonde, who makes the best of things. Vanitas! Vanitas! 
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to-day and the primrose path will see her for the last time in pink 
and green plenitude. Her seed time has come. She will breathe 
her perfume on the air once again and fade. In the sloth of her 
flesh a new life is stirring, and because now she is aware of an urge, 
she submits to it alone and not to her customers. ‘“Dormivo,” she 
murmurs, “I slept.” The hand of one of them takes the disin- 
terested Blackman of the Sulphurpits, who cows the others, and, 
blind to the indignation of the procuress, the watering mouth of the 
Rustic with his tribute of prickly pears and the gold-lined paunches 
of the Fat Men in Velvet, she passes out on his arm. Into the streets 
she passes with her escort, and through the fair of life where all 
things change hands for a price, still blindly, blindly on, till she 
reaches her goal, the house of her first betrayer. To the Tremulous 
Notary she brings her claim of fatherhood for the fruit of her womb. 
In vain he remonstrates. “What's it tome? After three years .. .” 
“T know,” she replies with gentle obstinacy, ‘and I do not say that 
the son is yours. I know none. The Blackman of the Sulphurpits 
is my witness that I know them all, but that I know none.” She takes 
no denial. She becomes his wife; she gives birth. And one day, at 
dusk, sitting by the open window, and reaching out her hands to 
pluck “a cluster of stars,” she dies. 

This is the play, this promenade across a fair-ground from a bed 
of prostitution to childbed and the grave. What does it mean? Who 
knows? ‘Those who must find a meaning in it may call it an allegory 
of life and its brief moment of consciousness as it passes, dreamlike, 
from one sleep to another; those who must have a moral to their 
fables may even do it the violence of calling that brief moment one 
of conscience and of baptizing the life that stirs in Beauty’s animal 
slumber a spiritual awakening. But for the author it is merely “a 
colored adventure.” A panic urge weaves a colored pattern that 
glows before our eyes for a moment and fades. For the perplexed 
there is no clue, and he who would seek beyond the vision will be 
left wondering where the rainbow ends. 

In conclusion it may be said that if Rosso holds the place he does 
in the esteem of his countrymen, it is essentially because he typifies 
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for them the awakening, the emergence and the total dedication to 
instinct which has marked the life of the younger generation so 
notably in the field of politics. This began in letters with the move- 
ment known as the Grotesque school, the first play of which, 
Chiarelli’s The Mask and the Face, was produced during the war, 
and the eventual effect of which was to attack and disintegrate the 
realistic tradition of “bourgeois” drama. Between the old and new 
orders and their representatives the gap has grown and widened. 
Giacosa, D’Annunzio, Benelli, the pre-war playwrights, are of an- 
other day. The Grotesque school has passed witheringly and disap- 
peared inturn. Its effect has been destructive. To certain critics its 
living fruit is Rosso. But at bottom he is a sport, who is unlikely 
to breed. He is the expression, it is true, but also the victim of in- 
stinct, and it is perhaps because his dedication to it is not total that 
he remains so often abortive. His art is turgid with an ineradicable 
conflict between the passion and poetry of the South, the sulphuric 
blood of his native Island of the Sun, and a fatal attraction for the 
cold and inhibiting North with its foreign ideals of introspection and 
self-suppression. From this contrast, of which he is aware, he never 
escapes, except into that more lacerating and disheartening vision of 
the fatality of life itself with the incurable contrast between the 
celestial origin of man and the meanness of his mortal lot. 
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TRAP DOORS 
A Travesty for Slow as Well as for Quick Feet 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


CHARACTERS: 
SHopperS: Miss Daisy and Mr. Tentative. 


SHOPKEEPERS: Mr. Dairy, Mr. Twyce, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Finn, Mr. Lamb, 
Mr. Doodle. 


Extras: The Moon and Tattle. 


SCENE: An imaginary town or village street early on any spring morning 
most anywhere. The street is bare, except for parallel rows of shops with trap- 
doors that open with the magic suddenness of cuckoo-clocks so as to release the caper- 
ing figure of a shopkeeper ready for trade. The shops have been created out of 
beaver boards or canvas, and do their advertising with painted hieroglyphs sprawled 
across show-windows in some modest, though symbolical pattern. The shopkeepers 
(or the two or three protean mummers who wear and change masks in order to 
reduce the cast of characters) are friendly folk who hop from their dens almost as 
soon as the door-bell rings—which it will if you touch the right button. 

A not so imaginary man and woman, shopping. The questions the woman asks 
and the queries the man propounds resemble each other not a little; frequently, the 
latter fall into slow, bashful replicas of the former. The responses of the shop- 
keepers participate in a rhapsodic ritual composed of generation upon generation 
of traditional phrases. The shoppers are very small and, were they puppets, would 
expand or diminish in accordance with the circumstantial action of the plot. The 
shopkeepers are nearly as large as fate... . 

The woman is first on the scene. Her name is Miss Daisy. Her movements 
and speech are intuitive. She knows what to do with her feet and tongue. This 
morning, she first brings them straight to the man who sells butter and eggs. His 
name is Mr. Dairy. Their colloquy is a crisp, professional staccato. 


Miss Daisy. Good morning, Mr. Miss Daisy. Any eggs ?— 
Dairy— Mr. Dairy. Crates and crates— 
Mr. Dairy. Good morning, Miss Miss Daisy. Are they fresh ?— 
Daisy— Mr. Darry. Fresher than chickens— 
Miss Daisy. Nice day for a change— Miss Daisy. Strictly fresh ?— 
Mr. Dairy. Couldn’t be nicer, Mr. Dairy. Straight from the hens 
mam— themselves— 
Miss Daisy. What have you got to- Miss Daisy. How much ?— 
day ?— Mr. Dairy. 34, 45, 56, 67— 
Mr. Dairy. What’ll you have ?— Miss Daisy. What are you up to?— 
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Mr. Dairy. Nothing in particular— 

Miss Daisy. Yesterday they were 33, 
a... 

Mr. Dairy. That was for yester- 
day’s— 

Miss Daisy. What’s the odds ?— 

Mr. Dairy. Today’s are fresher— 

Miss Daisy. Give me one— 

Mr. Dairy. Only one ?— 

Miss Daisy. The very best— 

Mr. Dairy. The 78?— 

Miss Daisy. The 33. 

[He dodges into his shop and bobs out 
with an egg. Meanwhile, the other shop- 
per, Mr. Tentative, has come into view 
and tried a timid zigzag which somehow 
brings him just behind Miss Daisy, where 
he halts, tying his feet with embarrass- 
ment. Miss Daisy tosses a coin to Mr. 
Dairy, who catches it deftly.] 

Miss Daisy. Thank you, Mr. Dairy; 
looks like rain— 

Mr. Dairy. Thank you, Miss Daisy; 
call again. 

[Miss Daisy turns abruptly, sees Mr. 
Tentative, gives him an _ altitudinous 
stare, lifts her nose and skirt and tacks 
around him so breezily that that gentle- 
man shrinks perceptibly. She disappears, 
and Mr. Dairy has to come to Mr. Ten- 
ative’s rescue. The tempo of the next 
dialogue is not only slower, but is afflicted 
with rubati.] 

Mr. Dariry. How do you do, Mr. 
Tentative ?— 

Mr. Tent. Might do better, might 
do worse— 

Mr. Dairy. Isn’t it a fine morning, 
though ?— 

Mr. Tent. It looks like rain and feels 
like snow— 

Mr. Dairy. What brings you down 
to market today ?— 

Mr. Tent. My unfailing appetite— 

Mr. Dairy. How large might that 
be ?— 

Mr. Tent. I suppose an egg would 
measure it— 


Mr. Dairy. Only one ?— 

Mr. Tent. Perhaps you'd better 
make it two— 

Mr. Dairy. It looks to me you ought 
to grow fatter— If your health is failing, 
two eggs won’t do— 

Mr. Tent. Doubtless you'd better 
make it three— 

Mr. Dairy. Got a hard day’s work 
ahead of you?— 

Mr. Tent. Something or other that 
doesn’t matter— 

Mr. Dairy. Best make it four and 
help it thrive— 

Mr. Tent. Four?— 

Mr. Dairy. Five!— 

Mr. Tent. How much are they?— 

Mr. Dairy. 35, 46, 57, 68— 

Mr. Tent. Hold on— 

Mr. Dairy. Why ?— 

Mr. Tent. It seems to me you're 
rather high— 

Mr. Dairy. I ?— 

Mr. Tent. Your prices— 

Mr. Dairy. I can bring them down 
again— 

Mr. Tent. Pray do— 

Mr. Dairy. 91, 80, 69— 

Mr. Tent. That’s fine— 

Mr. Dairy. 58, 47, 36— 

Mr. Tent. Much better— 

Mr. Dairy. Which’ll you have ?— 

Mr. Tent. Beholding a man who is 
poor—and lonely through living alone— 
above, below, behind, before—fetch out a 
crumb or a bone. 

[Mr. Dairy pops into and out of his 
shop and hands his customer six eggs. 
The latter pulls out a long stocking and 
out of that, with increasing difficulty, a 
coin. Miss Daisy comes swiftly down 
the street, en route to Mr. Twyce, the 
baker, across the way. Mr. Dairy takes 
the coin, bites it, tucks it away and 
cries,] 

Mr. Dairy. Not enough— [Mr. 
Tentative pulls again.]| Not enough— 
[Pulls again.] These eggs are straight 
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from the hen— Try again— [Pulls once 
more.| That'll do— [Pulls too often.] 
Thank you! 

[Mr. Tentative peeps into and drops 
the empty stocking and then tucks the 
eggs under his arm—three under each. 
He spies Miss Daisy pressing the baker's 
bell—drops an egg—and tries to pick it 


up.] 
Mr. Tent. Oh!— 
Mr. Dairy. Ah! 


[Mr. Tentative moves off, his feet 
scraping sheepishly. He drops another 
egg—with an oh, Mr. Dairy, with an ah. 
Miss Daisy glares at Mr. Tentative. He 
drops another, another—with an oh, oh— 
and an ah, ah. Miss Daisy turns her back 
on him—he drops the fifth. The absent- 
minded Mr. Twyce appears. Mr. Ten- 
tative clutches the last egg and runs. Mr. 
Dairy disappears with a cavernous ha. 
Miss Daisy tilts her head obliviously and 
addresses the abstracted Mr. Twyce.]| 

Miss Daisy. Good morning; it’s a 
nice— 

Mr. Twyce. 

Miss Daisy. 
that’s twice— 

Mr. Twyce. 

Miss Daisy. 
your ears— 

Mr. Twyce. Why not, after all these 
years ?—a baker sees little, there’s little 
he hears—and go too near ovens, your 
eyes fill with tears— 

Miss Daisy. And what might that 
mean ?— 

Mr. Twyce. Betwixt and between— 

Miss Daisy. ‘The buns you sold me 
yesterday were hard to bite, and tasted 
gray— 

Mr. Twyce. But now I can sell you 
a tart or a pie, biscuits fresh as the sun 
in the sky— 

Miss Daisy. Why ?— 

Mr. Twyce. Last night toward twi- 
light, I began baking things, all the way 
from crullers to rings, all the way to a 


I beg pardon ?— 
Good morning, I say— 


That’s me — 
You must have dough in 


moment ago, and all the way down to 
now— 

Miss Daisy. How ?— 

Mr. Twyce. On both sides— 

Miss Daisy. Twice ?— 

Mr. Twyce. That’s me! 

[Mr. Tentative comes edging along 
the street. He stops at the corner gro- 
cery—which belongs to Mr. Cobb. A 
somewhat discordant quartet ensues.]} 


Mr. Coss. Good morning, Mr. Ten- 
tative— 

Mr. Tent. Good morning, Mr. 
Cobb— 

Miss Daisy. I’d like a biscuit— 

Mr. Twyce. Is that all ?— 

Mr. Tent. I’d like— 

Miss Daisy. A biscuit shaped like a 
crescent— 

Mr. Tent. I should like— 

Mr. Coss. What is it, which is it ?— 

Mr. Tent. I’d very much like— 


[Mr. Twyce bobs into and out of his 
shop with a biscuit. | 

Miss Daisy. I didn’t order a collar— 

[Mr. Twyce bobs again. | 

Miss Daisy. Nor a necklace— 

Mr. Twyce. How about a brace- 
let ?— 

Miss Daisy. That would be better— 

[Mr. Twyce bobs again.] 

Mr. Tent. What I should like— 


Mr. Coss. Is?— 

Miss Daisy. How much is this 
crust ?— 

Mr. Twyce. The cost depends on the 
weight— 


Is it crisp ?— 
All the way through, 


Miss Daisy. 

Mr. Twyce. 
from head to toe 

Miss Daisy. Then it must be light !— 

Mr. Twyce. I’m afraid you're right! 

[Miss Daisy flips a tiny coin to Mr. 
Twyce and wears the biscuit around her 
wrist. | 

Mr. Tent. I’m afraid what I’d like— 
is simply not here— 

Mr. Coss. Not where ?— 
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Mr. Tent. I’ve come to the wrong 
store— 

Miss Datsy. Good morning, once 
more— 


Mr. Tent. That is to say— 

Miss Daisy. Good day, Mr. Dough— 

Mr. Twyce. Eh?— Good day, Miss 
Daisy— 

Mr. TENT. 
what was it, anyhow ?— 
know—a zwieback !— 

Mr. Coss. You’re on the wrong track 
—there’s the man who bakes bread— 
you're a cabbage, a carrot, a parsnip, a 
turnip, with eyes in the back of your 
head! 

[Is about to slam the door, when Miss 
Daisy calls out—] 

Miss Daisy. Oh, Mr. Cobb— 

Mr. Coss. Yes, Miss Daisy ?— 

Miss Daisy. Wait, I’m coming— 

Mr. Coss. Come, I’m waiting. 

[Mr. Twyce starts to close up shop, 
when Mr. Tentative wistfully calls—] 


What I wanted was— 


Oh, now I 


Mr. Tent. Oh, Mr. Once, Mr. 
Twyce— 

Mr. Twyce. What is it, Dunce ?— 

Mr. Tent. I’m coming— 

Mr. Twyce. What for?— 

Mr. Tent. Some zwieback— 

Mr. Twyce. That’s me. 


[Miss Daisy and Mr. Tentative cross. 
She grows taller, he smaller, after the en- 
counter. In the next quartet, the voices 
harmonize intermittently. ] 

Miss Daisy. Have you got?— 


Mr. Tent. Have you not— 

Miss Daisy. Any sugar?— 

Mr. Tent. Some sugar ?— 

Mr. Coss. How much, mam— 
Mr. Twyce. Wrong shop, man— 
Miss Daisy. An apple-full— 

Mr. Tent. I meant— 


Mr. Twyce. You're on the wrong 
scent—what’s more—you called for zwie- 
back before— 

Mr. Tent. So I did. 

[Mr. Twyce disappears. ] 
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Mr. Coss. 
wish ?— 

Miss Daisy. Green, yellow, crimson 
or white, two or three shades that mottle 
delight— 

Mr. Coss. And the size ?— 

Miss Daisy. So it doesn’t weigh a 
ton or cost above a sou— 

Mr. Coss. Excuse me while I call 
one down and wrap it up in leaves for 
you. 

[He claps his hands. No response. 
He claps louder, and with syncopation. 
Mr. Twyce issues forth with a mysterious 
air. Incantations follow.) 

Mr. Twyce. Zwieback’s an outland- 
ish name that came this way when the 
Dutchmen came—the heathen word 
means baking twice, and that is what af- 
fects the price. 

[Mr. Cobb claps a strange cadence. 
And then unclaps. A green apple nestles 
in the palm of his hand. Mr. Twyce 
imitates a magician with a wand. Two 
zwieback appear. | 


Which color did you 


Miss Daisy. Why green ?— 

Mr. Coss. That remains to be seen— 

Mr. Tent. Why twain ?— 

Mr. Twyce. Because they are 
twins— 

Miss Daisy. How much is it ?— 

Mr. Tent. How much are they ?— 

Mr. Coss. Cheap at half the price— 

Mr. Twyce. Pay me double’s my ad- 
vice. 


[Miss Daisy tears off the leaves, takes 
a defiant bite, flips half a coin to the gro- 
cer and moves away.} 

Mr. Coss. Hey, hey— 

Miss Daisy. Do you want it back ?— 

Mr. Coss. I can’t sell an apple that’s 
bitten— 


Miss Daisy. Then why cry out, 
hey ?— 

Mr. Coss. To wish you well smit- 
ten— 

Miss Daisy. Not by you, sir—good 
day. 
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[She disappears. Mr. Tentative heaves 
a sigh and drops one of the xwieback. 
Mr. Twyce picks it up, brushes it off and 
tosses it back into his shop.] 

Mr. Twyce. A man who trembles 
must be feeble—who soils my merchan- 
dise pays me treble. 

[Mr. Tentative draws forth a new 
stocking. The quibbling is varied.]| 


Mr. Twyce. Inaccurate [Mr. 
Tentative yanks.] 

Mr. Twyce. Inadequate— [Mr. 
Tentative pulls and hauls.| 

Mr. Twyce. You addlepate— 


[Mr. Tentative slings the stocking 
round the baker's neck and staggers down 
the street. But by dint of an occasional 
bite and crunch, he straightens himself a 
bit. Messrs. Twyce and Cobb look after 
him and, as he vanishes, grin and nod to 
each other. They are joined by Mr. 
Dairy—yawning and stretching. A lazy 
trio follows. | 

Mr. Dairy. What’s up ?— 


Mr. Coss. You're missing the fun— 
Mr. Twyce. He, he— 

Mr. Dairy. What fun ?— 

Mr. Twyce. A man and a woman— 
Mr. Coss. Ha, ha— 

Mr. Dairy. Which chasing which ?— 


Mr. Coss. Tentative— 

Mr. Twyce. Daisy— 

Mr. Dairy. I see— 

Mr. Twyce. You do?— 

Mr. Coss. Do you?— 

Mr. Dairy. I sold her an egg, and I 


sold him six— 
Mr. Twyce. 
sold him two— 


I sold her a biscuit, and 


Mr. Coss. I sold her an apple for 
him to chew— 
Tue Trio. Ho, ho. 


[4 distant church steeple strikes nine. 
The shopkeepers pull out three old chairs 
and three mellow pipes. | 

Mr. Dairy. I’ve worked very— 

Very— 

Hard— 


Mr. Twyce. 
Mr. Coss. 
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Mr. Dairy. A little— 

Mr. Twyce. Rest— 

Mr. Coss. Is good—- 

Mr. Dairy. For the body— 

Mr. Twyce. The spirit— 

Mr. Coss. The soul— 

Mr. Dairy. A man can’t stand ata 


counter all day— 
Mr. Twyce. Be true to his vocation— 
Mr. Coss. Give folk the service they 
deserve— 
Mr. Dairy. Without now and then— 


Mr. Twyce. Stretching his arms— 
Mr. Coss. Rubbing his eyes— 
Tue Trio. And yawning. 
[They do all three.] 

Mr. Dairy. An intermission— 
Mr. Twyce. Intermezzo— 
Mr. Coss. Interlude— 

Mr. Dairy. Till the next— 
Mr. Twyce. Customer— 

Mr. Coss. Comes— 

Mr. Dairy. And may he— 
Mr. Twyce. Or she— 

Mr. Coss. Or they— 

Mr. Dairy. Come soon— 
Mr. Twyce. But not— 

Mr. Coss. Too soon— 

Mr. Dairy. Trade isn’t— 
Mr. Twyce. As bad— 

Mr. Coss. As all that— 

Mr. Dairy. Trade— 

Mr. Twyce. Isn’t bad— 

Mr. Coss. At all. 


[They stretch, rub and yawn again. 
Their chairs tilt back; their pipes puff 
voluptuously. Mr. Dairy raises his pipe- 
stem. They chant a fairly meaningless, 
though not entirely inappropriate, ditty to 
the rising and falling of an imaginary 
balance or scale—which Mr. Dairy imi- 
tates with his baton. | 

Mr. Dairy. Now, when a body needs 


a meal— 

Mr. Twyce. One can’t expect a man 
to steal— 

Mr. Coss. So people pay for what 
they feel— 































Mr. Dairy. I put some butter on one 
scale— 

Mr. Twyce. And I the rolls that 
never stale— 

Mr. Coss. And I the fruits that are 
for sale— 

Mr. Dairy. I place a weight upon 
the other— 

Mr. Twyce. And rather than create 
a bother— 

Mr. Coss. I lay a second near its 
brother— 

Mr. Dairy. And if the see-saw’s still 
awry— 

Mr. Twyce. The weights too low, 
the food too high— 

Mr. Coss. Add or subtract until they 
lie— 

Mr. Dairy. Until one can’t say yes 
or no— 

Mr. Twyce. The balance horizontal 
sO— 

Mr. Coss. "Tis thus the prices come 
and go. 

[The steeple chimes eleven. Mr. Ten- 
tative comes along, vaguely stepping an 
accent late on each chime. The shop- 
keepers rouse themselves, hustle into their 
shops with their chairs and pipes, and re- 
appear, rubbing their hands.]| 

Mr. Dairy. He’s first this time— 

Mr. Twyce. Is he coming this 
way ?— 

Mr. Coss. He doesn’t seem to know— 

Mr. Dairy. A man so uncertain— 

Mr. Twyce. Needs guiding about— 

Mr. Coss. A man in his shoes ought 
to wed— 

Mr. Dairy. He’d earn the money— 

Mr. Twyce. She'd do the shopping— 

Mr. Coss. And we'd get the trade. 

Mr. Dairy. Now we have to wait on 
both— 

Mr. Twyce. Twice instead of once— 

Mr. Coss. And keep other folk fid- 
geting— 

Mr. Dairy. He never knows what he 


wants— 
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Mr. Twyce. She'd teach him what 
she wants— 

Mr. Coss. She goes straight to the 
apple— 

Mr. Dairy. What's he doing now ?— 

Mr. Twyce. He’s stopping at the 
butcher’s— 
, wo Coss. No, he’s looking for some 
ish— 

Mr. Dairy. Now he’s twixt and then 
between. 


[Mr. Tentative is indeed twixt and 
between Mr. Lamb’s shop and Mr. 
Finn’s. He has grave recourse to an an- 
cient stratagem for solving worldly rid- 
dles, the while he points from shop to 
shop.]} 

Mr. Tent. Eeenie, meenie, miney, 
mo— 

Mr. Dairy. What he wants he'll 
never know— 

Mr. Tent. Catch a nigger by the 
toe— 

Mr. Twyce. Till a daisy tell him 
so— 

Mr. Tent. If he hollers, let him go— 

Mr. Coss. He doesn’t want the likes 
of me— 

Mr. Darry. Nor yours truly— 

Mr. Twyce. Or sincerely— 

Mr. Tent. Eeenie, meenie, miney— 

Tue Trio. No! 


[They vanish, Mr. Tentative is 
amazed, stares from side to side, grows 
dizzy, falls into a revery and soliloquizes. | 

Mr Tent. I might have known 
something would happen—each time I 
approach high noon—the riddle of fish or 
flesh—and invoke that tune to fiddle me 
out—some sudden disturbance is certain 
to force me to start all over again—I’ll 
say it as fast as I can go—all in a breath 
to the end of it, so—Eeniemeenieminey- 
mocatchaniggerbythetoeifhehollerslethim- 
goeeniemeenieminey— 

[Miss Daisy suddenly appears.| Oh! 


[She comes serenely down the street. 




















In his bewilderment, Mr. Tentative tries 
the fisherman first. 

Have you got a wish-bone? 

[Mr. Finn shakes his head. Mr. Ten- 
tative tries the butcher.] 

Have you got a fish-bone? 

[Mr. Lamb shakes his head.] 

I don’t know the right store from the 
wrong any more! Now, which of you 
has which ?— 


Mr. FINN. 


Chickens have wish- 


bones— 

Mr. Lams. Fishes have fish— 

Mr. Finn. If you need the former, 
gu there— 

Mr. Lams. If it’s the latter, don’t 
come here— 

Mr. Tent. But I want to make a 
wish— 


Mr. Finn. Then you'd better not try 
fish— 

[Miss Daisy interposes, impatiently.] 

Miss Daisy. Good morning, gentle- 
men ! 

[The three men bow low. She bows 
to two of them. Mr. Tentative looks 


lugubrious.] 
Miss Daisy. Have you— 
Mr. Tent. Have you— 


Miss Daisy. Got any— 

Mr. Tent. Got any— 

Miss Daisy. Fish ?— 

Mr. Tent. Flesh? [Commotion.] 
Mr. Finn. This way, mam— 

Mr. Lams. This way, man— 

Miss Daisy. What kind have you 


got ?— 

Mr. Tent. What kind have you 
not ?— 

Mr. Finn. Everything oustide of 
whales— 

Mr. Lams. Everything from snouts 
to tails— 

Miss Daisy. I want a fish without 
bones— 

Mr. Tent. I want a wish without 
groans. 


[ Consternation. ] 
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Mr. Finn. You might try an eel with 
a very long gullet— 

Mr. Lams. Here’s a bone; now mind 
how you pull it— 
Miss Daisy. 

ing me?— 

Mr. Lams. Wait and see. 

[Mr. Lamb holds out the wish-bone. 
Mr. Tentative grasps the other end and 
shuts his eyes tight.] 

Mr. Lams. Ready ?— 

Mr. Tent. I hope my wish comes 
true— 

Mr. Lams. Steady! 

[They plant their feet firm and pull. 
The bone cracks. Mr. Tentative rolls 
over backward—against Miss Daisy’s 
boot—which pokes him aside. He re- 
bounds excitedly. 


Can that fool be chas- 


Mr. Tent. Which has which ?— 
Mr. Lams. You've got the longer— 
Mr. Tent. Ah, oh, oh, ah— 

Mr. Lams. Hey— 

Mr. Tent. What's that you say ?— 
Mr. Lams. Stop and pay— 

Mr. Tent. Some other day. 


[He runs off jauntily, growing taller 
and taller. Mr. Lamb brandishes a meat- 
axe and slams the door. | 

Mr. Finn. It isn’t everyone who can 
buy and not pay— 

Miss Daisy. What’s that you say ?— 
but he cnly bought a wish— 





Mr. “inn. But my neighbor lost a 
bone— 

Miss Daisy. Does a butcher charge 
for bones ? 

Mr. Finn. Butchers do, though fish- 
men don’t— 

Miss Daisy. That man is not the fool 
he looks— 


Mr. Finn. 

Miss Daisy. Sir ?— 

Mr. Finn. I said cooking. 

[She gazes thoughtfully down the 
street, and grows a little smaller.] 

Mr. Finn. What can I do for you?— 

Miss Daisy. Nothing— 


He’s worth hooking— 
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Mr. Finn. You said you'd like an 
eel ?— 

Miss Daisy. I didn’t— 

Mr. Finn. Shrimp, smelt, sardine ?— 

Miss Daisy. No, not a thing—I’ve 
got to think this over— 

Mr. Finn. Eh?— 

Miss Daisy. Good day. 

(Mr. Finn wags his head and vanishes. 
Looking smaller, Miss Daisy moves away 
doubtfully, sighs and soliloquizes.] 

How did he do it?—such a nincom- 
poop—have I ever done it?—maybe I’m 
the dupe? The butcher dissected that 
fowl, pulled out a bone—that man 
squeezed, made a wish, let out a howl, 
won his wish and seized it! And did you 
ever see such airs ?—though I grow thin- 
ner, go without dinner, I’ll solve such a 
state of affairs! 

[Looking still taller, Mr. Tentative 
reappears, slyly wearing the bone as a 
monocle. | 

Of all the impertinence! 

[Mr. Tentative smirks.] 

Is he smirking at me? 

[Mr. Tentative ogles.] 

Is he ogling me ?—he’s got the thing in 
his eye! 

[Mr. Tentative approaches, fairly 
bravely. Miss Daisy examines him from 
head to toe. He quails under the ordeal 
and takes the monocle out of one eye and 
tucks it into the other, where it greets 
Miss Daisy’s glance returning from his 
toe to his head. She starts, twists about 
and then sails down the street. His mon- 
ocle falls. She looks around. He lifts 
his hat. She lifts her nose and disappears. | 

Mr. Tent. (solus). It seems I must 
have tried the wrong eye first—never any 
telling which way is worst—what good’s 
a wish if it doesn’t come true ?—but if 
one doesn’t work, why not try two? 

[He stops in front of the florist’s, but 
instead of summoning the owner reaches 
out and plucks a marguerite. And plucks 
the petals cautiously.] 


She loves me—she loves me not—does 
—not—does—not—could I stand on my 
head, would I see what’s what?—skip a 
few noes—yes, yes, yes?—no—-so it goes. 
The devil take a daisy—but what'll I do 
without her?—loneliness isn’t easy—once 
you go longing about her? Why not try 
music—sigh in the moonlight—they like 
that, don’t they ?—fie, but they do. But 
where’s the moon—and what’ll I play ?— 
I can’t even manage a straw—so how can 
I sing what I’d say? I might practice all 
afternoon—give the moon a chance to 
rise—and attack her with a tune as soon 
as I’m a wee bit wise? 

[He stops at Mr. Doodle’s little music 
shop. In fact, he is lured there by the 
sound of Mr. Doodle’s voice—which 
causes him to improvise a caper. | 

Plinka, planka, plink—if you try the 
minor, it'll be too sad. Planka, plunka, 
plank—if you try the major, it'll be too 
glad. Plinka, planka, plunka, plunk— 
try them both together, it won't be so 
bad. 

[Mr. Tentative presses the button im- 
petuously. Mr. Doodle bobs out.] 

Mr. Doopie. Well ?— 

Mr. Tent. I want one— 

Mr. Doopie. What ?— 

Mr. Tent. The things you play— 

Mr. Doopie. They’re not things— 

Mr. Tent. What are they ?— 

Mr. Doopte. Lutes!— 

Mr. Tent. Ah! 

Mr. Doopte. Well ?— 

Mr. Tent. Could I learn the 
strings ?— 

Mr. Doopie. Who can tell? 

[He rubs his hands, hops into his shop 
and emerges with a deep-bellied lute, 
which he hangs about Mr. Tentative’s 
abdomen. | 

Mr. Doopre. There, now—your 
stomach will do—it rests well on you— 

Mr. Tent. But what do I do, and 
how ?— 

Mr. Doone. Give your elbow lots of 
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room—move your handle like a broom— 
sweep the strings and keep them busy— 
never stop when you are dizzy. 

[Mr. Tentative tries—but he doesn’t 
try well. His jangling dissonances bring 
various heads from shops and windows— 
likewise various missiles ord refuse. He 
dodges from side to side, ecstatically 
strumming—and_ occasionally stooping 
and pocketing an appetizing morsel. Each 
time he dodges he edges farther away 


from Mr. Doodle, who calls franti- 
cally—} 
Ten and ten a month! 


[ Objects continue to fly, and Mr. Ten- 
tative to dodge, pluck and edge—] 

Ten coins down and ten a week! 

[More objects; more edging—] 

Ten down and ten a day! 

[Mr. Tentative vanishes. So does Mr. 
Doodle, after giving vent to some musi- 
cal malediction like—}] 

Tympani of Satan; bass drums of 
Purgatory! 

[Silence. The street darkens gradu- 
ally—and gradually Miss Daisy returns. 
Her destination seems uncertain for the 
first time. She halts between the milli- 
ner's and the tailor’s.] 

Miss Daisy. Do I need a polkadot 
dress, or a hat with a bird in it ?— it’s 
ever so hard for a girl to guess and not 
look absurd in it. So what shall I choose 
the length of this street ?—I’d like both 
of my feet in natty, new shoes—a peri- 
winkle blouse—suede gloves, snug and 
neat—a petticoat petite—a comb for my 
queues—ribbons in a noose—parasol for 
the heat—on an endless street, what can a 
girl choose? And what about my purse 
—there’s the everlasting curse—one needs 
something more than wishing when it 
comes to window fishing. 

[Sighs, turns her purse upside down. 
One tiny coin rolls out.] 

Oh, now how shall I begin—one won’t 
even buy a pin? 


[Shakes the purse. Nothing happens. 


Looks inside, drops a tear in the purse 
and shuts it. Disconsolately picks up the 
coin and despairingly taps it at the boot- 
shop. No answer. At the tailor’s. No 
answer. At the milliner’s. No answer] 

Can it be I’m too late? Can’t I beg, 
can’t I borrow? What a sorrowful fate 
-——must I wait till tomorrow? 

[The moon looms up behind her, shakes 
his head and winks. There is nothing for 
it but to amble home again—which Miss 
Daisy does. She lives up at the head of 
the street—a fact the moon discloses. 
Looking very small, she vanishes. Pause. 
The moon frowns, scratches his head, 
stops scratching and smiles. Mr. Tenta- 
tive, looking very tall but very grave, ap- 
pears—with a major planka-plunk. The 
moon hides behind a cloud. Mr. Tenta- 
tive essays a minor plinka-plank. Whether 
it is the cloud or moon that moves, the 
latter appears again—but his eyes are 
closed impersonally. Mr. Tentative al- 
ternates the major and minor, stations 
himself below Miss Daisy’s casement and 
clears his throat. Her window opens 
magically. This renders Mr. Tentative 
speechless. But he is shrewd enough to 
ask himself—“Is singing necessary?” The 
moon shakes his head. “Is playing suffi- 
cient?’” The moon nods. “So much the 
better!” cries Mr. Tentative and tries a 
bolder conjunction of tones. The little 
street door below opens like a cuckoo- 
clock. But nothing comes out. No. So 
Mr. Tentative goes in—though he has to 
stoop to manage it. The steeple chimes 
rapidly four times—in the manner of an 
old monosyllabic question—with accents 
on the first and third beats—and hesi- 
tates. A single long soft echo responds. 
The moon winks. So does Tattle, the 
newsboy, who is blind of one eye. He 
comes scampering down the _ street 
with—] 

Extra—something extra—before you 
go to sleep—extraordinary—penny a pa- 
per—penny a peep! 
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[Sleepy heads emerge from shop-doors. Tue Oruers. A good day’s work. 


The six shopkeepers drone in a broken Mr. Dairy. I started it— 
chorus—] Mr. Twyce. Continued it— 
What is it, what is it? Mr. Coss. Encouraged it— 
[Tattle accepts a drowsy coin for each Mr. Finn. Discouraged it— 
lively paper—and scampers off. Each Mr. Lams. Prolonged it— 
shopkeeper shuts one eye and reads with Mr. Doopie. Concluded it. 
the other. | Mr. Darry. Good night— 
Mr. Dairy. I thought so— Tue Orners. Good night. 
Mr. Twyce. So did I— [They stretch themselves and yawn. 
Mr. Coss. I might have known— The moon winks. Beginning with Mr. 
Mr. Finn. So might I— Dairy’s, each open eye closes in sequence. 
Mr. Lams. I could have told you— Each shopkeeper vanishes in sequence. 
Mr. Doopre. So could I. Each door closes in sequence. The moon 
Mr. Dairy. "Twas a good day’s yawns. A second cloud, crossing the 
work— moon, provides the final dark curtain. ] 
CuRTAIN 
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A Letter to an American Play-Goer 
By IVOR BROWN 


EAR SIR:— 
Sitting in London, I study the theatrical news of your 
country, and the more I do so the more I conceive you 
blessed. The records may lie; figures were deceivers ever. Yet, 
when I read about the swift spurt to prosperity of your Theatre 
Guild and compare it with the dozen years of travail during which 
Barry Jackson endeavoured to make a present of good drama to 
Birmingham, or with the melancholy decline and fall of several 
English repertory theatres. I can only feel that yours is the better 
fortune. That your citizens are richer than ours would not count 
for much if they had not a livelier artistic curiosity. To be run- 
ning after new things may be pressed into a fault, but it begins as 
a cardinal theatrical virtue. That your Experimental Theatre 
Movement is a wider thing than our own, is a natural result of 
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your vast territories and your fuller purses. But there is more in it 
than that. You have the more helpful audiences. 

Your immigrants have brought, I take it, a cosmopolitan outlook 
and a native passion for the acted scene. Thus six days of sea travel 
do not hinder New York from being closer to the European theatre 
than London is. Paradoxically, Paris is furthest removed from its 
own Continent, but England is almost as insular as France. And 
you must remember that the English theatre is a middle-class insti- 
tution. Music hall, movies and the melodrama (Miss Pilcher and 
Mr. Colin Gill delightfully showed you what was left of it) are 
working class pleasures. But the legitimate theatre relies on the 
people with incomes above two thousand dollars a year, which may 
seem a trivial amount to you but is a fair sum in England, particu- 
larly outside of London. The drama depends on the middle class and 
the English middle class is one of the worst educated bodies in the 
world, at least from the point of view of the arts. The Englsh “pub- 
lic school,” as it is quite illogically called, for it is essentially pri- 
vate, is a strait-jacket whose main object is to turn out a kind of 
robotish “good form.” It provides a routine of class work and it 
detests curiosity: it loathes invention and it stifles the sense of won- 
der. In short, it creates an audience that resents any sort of intel- 
lectual prodding. Musical comedy for the men, Barrie’s wish- 
wash for the ladies. Familiarity breeds content. 

Worse still, the visit to the theatre is not regarded as a national 
part of British life. It is a “spree.” Relatives have come to Lon- 
don, Why not take them to a “show”? It is Saturady night. Din- 
ner and “a show” are the obvious thing. ‘The show” chosen will, 
of course, be light, inoffensive, sweet-meat stuff. Thus the London 
theatres derive their main support (i. e., the purchasers of expen- 
sive seats) from the visitors and the hotel population who go to the 
play because evenings in hotel sitting-rooms defy any man’s endur- 
ance. You suffer also from that state of affair. But from all I hear 
you must have a theatre habit as well, a widely held belief, that is 
to say, in the necessity of play-going as part of a civilised existence. 

Essentially England believes nothing of the kind. The Puritan 
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tradition has been strong enough to give the theatre an atmosphere 
of abnormal festivity: the play is part of a “night out.” Any large 
English city provides its citizens with free books of every kind in 
its municipal library. No English city would dream of spending 
money on the theatre. Its councillors would cut off their right 
hands before they voted for such wicked waste. They will, how- 
ever, spend a great deal on bowling greens. 

Outside London the English professional theatre is almost dead. 
Little groups of amateurs strive hard and strain their petty bank 
accounts in diligent self-sacrifice. The British Drama League 
assists, advises, co-ordinates. But as a popular force it is all very 
small and weak. One has to consider the plight of a city like Man- 
chester to realise the poverty of the land. Manchester (with Sal- 
ford) has round about a million inhabitants: it is also the main 
town of a large industrial area closely connected with it. Man- 
chester has two theatres that take in the London successes played 
by touring companies. Occasionally a new musical comedy is pro- 
duced there before it goes to London. There is a so-called repertory 
theatre which lives in a suburb by reviving faded successes, and 
there are some little amateur groups. Even so, there is not enough 
audience to go round. Yet, fifteen years ago Manchester was lead- 
ing England in the drama (thanks to Miss Horniman’s willingness 
to lose money in a good cause) and was visited by all the greatest 
English and foreign actors. What has happened? 

Well, the movies have come. And the cheap motor car. I am 
convinced that the motor car is an enemy of the theatre, particularly 
in English industrial towns where the main desire of every sen- 
sible person is to get away from the smoke and squalor. The cheap 
motor means more living outside town and so it leads to less com- 
munal amenities inside the town. The man who can drive out of 
Manchester into Cheshire at five o’clock by daylight is not going 
to wait about for a play and then drive home in the dark. The lost 
play-goer is he who has a long journey after his day’s work: the 
operations of Henry Ford of Detroit and of his English rivals have 
put a dangerous spoke in the wheel of English urban life. This 
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applies less to London, a city so vast and so tangled in its traffic as 
to immobolise the automobile public. 

Do not, however, run away with the idea that the English are 
grossly uncultured. Apart from those who have never recovered 
from the stunning effects of a genteel secondary education, we have, 
along with a rough instinct for politics, a good deal of reading. We 
have much voluntary adult education and our public libraries are 
greatly used. Many homes, not outwardly to be suspected of deep 
culture, have an efficient little bookshelf of cheap editions which is 
not there for appearances only. But there is no strong theatrical 
tradition; no impulse for drama. I do not know how strong or 
how common that impulse is in America but my reading suggests 
that you have many folk whose general literary culture is below 
the normal English level, but who are none the less keen play-goers 
with an adventurous taste in playwrights and productions. As an 
audience you seem to me a great nation. 

Yet the theatrical impulse can be fostered in England. That is 
our hope. We are not Nature’s play-goers but we can, with patient 
and long-suffering teachers, become instructed volunteers. So it 
happens that one of the best audiences within my experience is a 
London audience, namely, that at “the Old Vic,” the Shakespearean 
and classical repertory house in South London. That audience is 
faithful, punctual, orderly and perceptive. It is made up of many 
classes, the clerks and teachers and stenographers predominating. 
They wait for a point keenly, and take it sharply. They do not 
chatter or fidget or guzzle chocolates. Neither are they preten- 
tious, going, as it were, to exhibit the height of their brows. They 
are out for enjoyment and they gain their purpose to the full. 

How has this happened? Simply by hard work. Miss Bayliss, 
the present manager, and her predecessors took over an old melo- 
drama-centre and turned it into a house of Shakespeare and of 
opera: they endured the lean years by their devotion and have built 
up an audience of loyalists. The “Old Vic” is like an old school. 
It has its paper, its reunions, its club spirit. The audience can feel 
themselves part of a great corporation. When an “Old Vic” player 
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Here is Act 1, scene 2, of the tragedy of Hamlet, as it 


was enacted in modern settings and costumes at the 
Kingsway Theatre in London. The daring adven- 
turer who undertook thus to mount a perennially mod- 
ern play is Sir Barry Jackson, who has long been asso- 
ciated with the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. This 
second scene marks the entrance of a Hamlet who 
scorns the conventions of the court and is the sole 
figure not in evening dress. Hamlet (Colin Keith 
Johnson) is the seated figure at the left. Coffee and 
liqueurs are sipped by the courtiers, and in a moment of 
nervous stress the King (Frank Vosper, in the centre 
of this illustration) almost automatically lights a ciga- 
rette. While classics in modern costumes are an almost 
revolutionary novelty in England, the idea is a familiar 
one in Germany, and can be defended on many grounds. 
The setting was designed by Paul Shelving. 
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In the graveyard scene of Hamlet, as produced by Sir 
Barry Jackson, the Prince of Denmark forsakes the 
funereal black of the traditional costume for a sport 
suit of “plus fours.” In the hands of Cedric Hard- 
wicke the First Gravedigger becomes a Devonshire 
yokel who might have stepped out of one of the come- 
dies of Eden Phillpotts. Because of the youthful, digni- 
fied performance of Colin Keith Johnson as Hamlet, 
the “modernized” version of the tragedy became some- 
thing more significant than a mere bid for publicity. 
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crosses the Thames and goes to play in a West End Theatre, you 
may be sure that his old patrons will be thronging the gallery in 
order to cheer him on a first night. He is more than an actor: he 
is an old friend. 

The same sort of patient coaxing has been done by the Lena Ash- 
well Players, who have a central headquarters in mid-London and 
act in various halls in the suburbs. Their object was to take back 
good drama (at really popular prices) to the districts whence the 
movies had driven it. They have had a very hard struggle to keep 
going but the policy of getting to know the audience and establish- 
ing a kind of happy family feeling has prevailed and they can now 
take out ambitious and difficult plays with confidence. I mention 
them as an example of what theatrical pioneers in England have to 
face: that is, a public that prefers the fireside, is shy of “up-lift,” 
has no great theatrical instinct, and has never been accustomed by 
café-life to spending its evening abroad. 

When one gets abroad, one feels the difference immediately. 
Prague, for instance, is a smaller town than Manchester, but it is 
packed with theatres, many of them centres of first rate original 
work. At the Bohemian National Theatre, it is nearly always 
impossible to get a seat at short notice and the vast building is 
packed to the ceiling night after night. True, the prices are low, 
but in the cheaper parts the discomfort is considerable, and students 
think nothing of standing for four hours on end. I got the impres- 
sion last winter that nothing short of a machine gun in the foyer 
would keep the Czech out of a theatre, especially when any novelty 
of a severe kind was on the bill. And so in other Continental capi- 
tals. The theatre is in the air and in men’s blood. It is not a lux- 
ury, but a necessity; not cake for Saturdays, but bread for all 
occasions. 

You haven’t that temper in America? Well, America is a Con- 
tinent. But you have it in New York surely. At least you have 
more of it than we English for whom the play remains an outing. 
Our good suburban, scanning the theatre lists, explains that she 
wants “something to take her out of herself.” It is the state of mind 
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we are combating in our little theatres. At Leeds this winter we 
are to have a little theatre with free entrance (plus the moral obli- 
gation to put a coin in the collecting box) and the bill will include 
masterpieces of all ages and countries. Yes, we have to go out into 
the hedge-rows and beg them to come in. “Puzzle, find the audi- 
ence.”” Not find the audience, but make it. Most certainly it is not 
ready-made. But the effort to create the audience increases and 
gathers strength with experience. The number of amateur player- 
groups continually mounts and their ambition and skill must mount 
likewise. They are performing difficult pieces for which the pro- 
fessional stage can find no room. Often they blunder, but often too 
they plod on and keep the passion fresh. That is our hope. If you 
wonder why spirited English work frequently gets a hearing in 
America before it is produced at home, this letter may afford some 
explanation. We are painfully fighting our way out of that slough 
in which the nineteenth century left the drama embedded. We are 
trying to make the theatre a part of the normal apparatus of civili- 
sation. Of this process the Englishman is deeply suspicious but he 
is not immune against reason adroitly used. At least he can be 
coaxed. And so things move. I believe you to be more happily 
placed and I surmise that American play-goers are more prone to 
rash theatrical enthusiasms than to timid scurryings at the sound of 
the word “art.” In that case your state is the more gracious and I 
hope that I have not wearied you with this explanation of our 
discontents. 
Yours in envy, 
IVOR BROWN. 


ae | 
va 
~ ¢ 























For Richard Boleslavsky’s production of Twelfth 
Night at the Laboratory Theatre, Allan Crane and 
Anna Wille have sought to recreate the festival 
spirit of the comedy by daringly vivid and clashing 
colors. The backgrounds are the work of Mr. 
Crane and the costumes of Miss Wille, working in 
the closest codperation. 




















In her costume designs for the American Laboratory 
Theatre’s production of Twelfth Night, Anna 
Wille has been primarily interested in the recap- 
ture of its rollicking Elizabethan gusto and gaiety, 
and makes daring use of uncompromising contrasts 
in color and line. There is no attempt to recon- 
struct with photographic accuracy the actual cos- 
tumes of Tudor England, but rather to translate 
its vitality into modern terms. Above, at the left, 
is Olivia. On the right is a design for Fabian’s 
disguise. 
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N the July issue of The Mask, an editorial headed “Drama Not 

Theatre” is exceedingly puzzling. Here it is in part: “When we 

read of Universities and Colleges including the study of the Drama 
in their curriculum we fancy we can understand the drift of the idea. 
But when we read of these same seats of learning undertaking the prac- 
tice of the Theatre, we are puzzled. For we see no use whatever in 
any but craftsmen becoming skilled in the Theatric game. Once upon 
a time many of the great colleges of Italy, of Spain and France, did 
have theatres built for their students. And on these stages the young 
gentlemen rounded off some of their sharp corners; their manners became 
more elegant. This was a very good use to put the stage to—but none 
of these young gentlemen ever took up the work of the Theatre after- 
wards. That again was right as rain. Young gentlemen should be pre- 
served for different tasks. To walk easily, to know how to carry the 
head and the hands, how not to fidget or shuffle, how to be easy and 
always ready with a touch of Bravura, this was what was taught and 
learned on those college stages. In those days princes and young lords 
had to really look like what they were, besides being what they were. 
And speech, exact and fine, was much liked in noble lords, so speaking 
had to be learnt. But beyond deportment and the grace of speech there 
is surely nothing else that can be taught to gentlemen in a college theatre. 
Nowadays even these two things do not seem to be taught. If anything, 
slouching and slurred speech is looked on as properer. Gorki’s Nachtazil 
or Tolstoi’s Domain of Darkness or some other piece calling for an 
imitation of low life, that’s the order of the day in colleges.—That, and 
a thorough training as a scene painter, stage manager, carpenter, prop- 
erty maker, costumer and so forth. We see no use whatever in teaching 
these things to young gentlemen in colleges . . . and presumably none 
but young gentlemen of upper circles are sent to college. 

What possible relation, one would ask with all barrenness of words, 
have social position and colleges to each other in this day and generation? 
Why must we have only gentlemen who need to be instructed in manners 
and speech in our centres of learning? Why, on the other hand, may we 
not—in our theatres—have “gentlemen,” even princely gentlemen who 
have learned the craft of the theatre in colleges? Is the theatre too 
good, or not good enough? Are there supposed to be no artists among 
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gentlemen and scholars? Are there no craftsmen among artists and 
teachers? Is it impossible to study a craft, even so complicated and diff. 
cult a craft as that of the theatre? And would that study not be worth 
while to the theatre even if it offered as its only result a more under- 
standing audience? Obviously, these are living questions. In America, 
month by month, new college theatres are being planned. The newest 
announcement from London is of a school of dramatic study at the East 
London College of the University of London, with courses in playwrit- 
ing, stage design, costume, lighting and a theatre of its own. What does 
it all mean if it means nothing to society or to the theatre? 


Headliners in Vaudeville, comedians and featured dancers of revue 
like Al Jolson, Will Rogers and Gilda Gray now talk of following the 
lead of our distinguished opera singers and undertaking personal tours 
in which they may have an opportunity to test their artistic powers single 
handed before their own audiences, and at the same time perhaps test 
their money-making capacities. It will be an interesting experiment. 
Opera singers, especially those who really love the song and its literature, 
have found concert tours a means of broader musical expression, and of 
spreading their season beyond the limits of time and place which asso- 
ciation with the Opera demands. The best of them (and it is only the 
best who can do single-handed justice to a concert programme) have 
filled their purses to overflowing in the enterprise. Can the Artists of 
the Theatre do the same? Can Al Jolson sing as well without the back- 
ground of the theatre and its associations? Can Will Rogers, who holds 
a gaily gathered big city audience at the Follies gayly within the reach of 
his lariat, gather such an audience himself by the might of his own name 
and without the glorifier of the American girl acting as his barker? Has 
Gilda Gray the range and variety, the technique and stability to dance 
alone throughout an evening as Isadora Duncan dances, or Pavlowa? 
Or are they all distinctly artists of the theatre who need the color, and 
the lights, the background and the associations of the theatre to heighten 
their own quality? 


Some Little Theatres need money, some need an audience, a few need 
enthusiasm and some professional talent, but there is one thing that prac- 
tically all Little Theatres lack, without which they can hardly hope to 
achieve a full measure of success—that is cold, dispassionate, profes- 
sional criticism. This was easily evident in gathering the material for 
the Little Theatre Year Book, which is now established as a part of the 
past. It is emphasized in a letter that has just come from one of the best 
Little Theatre directors out of New York. He says: “We are working 
practically in isolation. We do good work now and then; some hideously 
bad work, like some New York shows; some work that is more than fair, 
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Celia Rantz Clark and G. Fletcher Clark have 
brought from California their troupe of guignol 
puppets. The guignol, as all who are familiar with 
the Champs Elysees know, is the popular French 
adaptation of the Italian puppet show. Guignol 
was as popular in France as Punch in England, and 
his name has become a generic term for all the mari- 
onettes of France. The two California puppeteers 
have adapted Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus as a vehicle 
for their guignols. Above, at the left, is Dr. Faus- 
tus himself, while the puppet on the right is Pride. 
All of the Clark dolls are carved from mahogany. 
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Here are illustrations of two more characters for 
Dr. Faustus, from the Fletcher Clark guignol 
troupe. At the left is Sloth, at the right an Old 
Man. The guignols are manipulated by hand, and 
are said to be descendants of the Italian burattini. 
They flourished in Lyons even before they captured 
the interest of generation after generation of Paris 
children. 
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like some New York shows. But, being isolated, we are cut off from 
critical estimate, and hardly know how to value what we do. We get 
written about locally by gushers and the hard-shelled—both kinds provin- 
cial, without a comparative standard. If an estimate is made, it is with 
reference to some one who reproduces New York successes, or with a 
second or third New York company that visits us. Not with reference 
to the Provincetown or Theatre Guild or the other New York theatres 
which are given credit for making history in the American theatre today. 
And that really should be done. Our theatres need it.” Nothing could 
be truer. Two or three years ago, very few Little Theatres could get 
space in the local newspapers except in the society column. They were 
personal news. Today, their productions are news. But the newspaper 
clippings that pour in here indicate how largely the records are still 
“booster” notes and how few critics take the trouble to deal with Little 
Theatres in the real terms of the theatre. This is, of course, partly 
because good dramatic critics do not grow on every tree, and partly 
because Little Theatre workers have preferred publicity to criticism. 


From the London Evening News, by way of the Living Age, comes 
Pirandello’s account of his own theory of playwriting: “I have had the 
audacity to place a mirror in the very centre of the stage. It is the mirror 
of Intelligence. Man, while alive, lives, but does not see himself. Senti- 
ment by itself is blind; I have therefore so managed that this blind man 
at a certain moment should open his eyes and should see himself in that 
mirror and should stand as if frozen by the unthought-of image of his 
own life. To live before a looking-glass is not possible. Try to look at 
yourself in a mirror while you are crying for your deepest sorrow, or 
while you are laughing for your merriest joy; your tears and your laugh 
will stop suddenly. This is the whole secret of that ‘humoristic brain- 
power’ which critics have tried to discover in my theatre. They call me 
an ‘overbrained,’ a ‘humorist,’ because I have allowed man to see himself 
in the actions of his own life. And only a few—not entirely dazzled by 
the shining of that mirror—have so far succeeded in seeing the amount 
of real sorrow, the amount of human suffering, which this ‘overbrained 
humorist’ has succeeded in putting into and performing in his dramas 
and his comedies.” 


The Hart House Theatre of Toronto, now under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Sinclair, long and interestedly associated with dramatics at 
the University of Hongkong, announces an almost unparalleled Little 
Theatre programme for the season 1925-1926. It begins with Tolstoi’s 
Redemption, to be produced by Ben-Ami, who, as guest player, will play 
the leading part. Next is an early comedy of Noel Coward’s, /’li Leave 
It to You; later Turandot; St. John Ervine’s The Ship; Sutton Vane’s 
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Outward Bound; for Christmas, the Chester Mysteries; The Rose and 
the Ring, a musical burlesque with designs by Aubrey Hammond; The 
Angel in the House, by Eden Phillpotts; an unnamed Canadian play; 
Galsworthy’s The Silver Box, produced by Iden Payne; The Toy Cart, 
the Hindu classic produced at the Neighborhood Playhouse last year as 
The Little Clay Cart; Advertising April, one of Sybil Thorndyke’s suc- 
cesses; Masefield’s Good Friday; Chiarelli's The Mask and the Face, 
the first of the grotesques, produced here in one form and about to be 
produced in another; Jf Four Walls Told, by Edward Percy; a variation 
of the Magic Flute, and the Hart House Theatre Follies. Such a reper. 
tory is really good adventuring. 


Rabindranath Tagore has established a new relation between the 
theatre and the university by turning over the copyrights of his one hun- 
dred and fifty volumes, including all of his plays, to the Viswa-Bharati, a 
university situated about one hundred and fifty miles from Calcutta, of 
which he is the founder. At this university Tagore’s latest play, called 
the Advent of Spring, had its first performance with the poet in the cast, 
as well as his two brothers, both artists who have done much for modern 
Hindu painting. 


A devoted reader of THEATRE ArTs MONTHLY says that the Theatre 
Backgrounds issue was incomplete because it did not contain this little 
poem of Austin Dobson’s: 


WHEN BurRBAGE PLAYED 
When Burbage played, the stage was bare 
Of fount and temple, tower and stair; 
Two backswords eked a battle out; 
Two supers made a rabble rout; 
The Throne of Denmark was a chair! 


And yet, no less, the audience there 
Thrilled through all changes of Despair, 
Hope, Anger, Fear, Delight, and Doubt, 
When Burbage played! 


This is the Actor’s gift; to share 
All moods, all passions, nor to care 
One whit for scene, so he without 
Can lead men’s minds the roundabout, 
Stirred as of old those hearers were, 
When Burbage played! 
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Both in America and Europe open-air theatres are offering 
splendid opportunities for dramatic experimentation in the 
relationship created between actors and audience, and the 
presentation of plays new and old. Outdoor theatres today 
differ widely from the Dionysiac theatre of the Greeks, 
though most of them suggest this origin. In Salzburg, for 
example, the incessantly industrious Max Reinhardt, always 
a champion of the circus-like auditorium, has taken over the 
Summer Riding School, using it at present as a foyer for 
the theatre he has constructed out of the neighboring Win- 
ter Riding School. He plans to use the Summer Riding 
School as a theatre for special outdoor performances. ‘The 
boxes which frame in two sides of this courtyard were in 
1693 cut from the solid rock of the adjacent Moenchsberg 
mountain. ‘They will form an interesting feature of the 
projected Reinhardt theatre and will add a picturesque 
note to the performances given there. 





An interesting model has been contructed showing 
the possibilities of the Stadium of the University of 
Washington, at Seattle, as an open-air theatre for 
religious and other pageants. The closed end of 
the horseshoe, with steps and platforms built over 
the present seats, would be used as a stage. Frankly 
inspired by Norman Bel-Geddes’ Dante Project, 
this model of the stadium theatre was designed 
after plans by Albert R. Lovejoy of the Department 
of Dramatic Art, University of Washington, and 
carried out by Norman Kelly. It was constructed 
by Mr. Kelly and Miss Mignon Herod in the 
theatre workshop of the university, which is con- 
ducted by Burton W. James. 














Another type of outdoor auditorium is the Forest 
Theatre at the University of North Carolina. An 
audience of no less than 3,000 may be comfortably 
accommodated in this natural auditorium. The 
acoustics are perfect, and the sylvan surroundings 
invite performances of the out-of-door comedies of 
Shakespeare, many of which, as well as other clas- 
sics, have been mounted there by Professor Koch’s 
Carolina Playmakers. The Forest Theatre is used 
to supplement the varied productions of the indoor 
auditorium of the University of North Carolina. 











At San Juan Teotihuacan, which is located some forty miles from 
the City of Mexico, is to be found one of the most interesting open- 
air theatres of modern construction. It has been inspired by the 
spirit of ancient Aztec culture. Aztec pyramids to the sun and the 
moon blend harmoniously with the background. 
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NEW BRITISH PLAYS 


Contemporary British Dramatists: Vol. 5, The Fifth of November, by 
Howard Peacy; Vol. 6, The Dance of Life, by Hermon Ould; Vol. 7, The 
Fanatics, by Miles Malleson; Vol. 8, The Three Barrows, by Charles 
McEvoy; Vol. 9, First Blood, by Allan Monkhouse; Vol. 10, Krishna 
Kumari, by Edward Thompson; Vol. 11, The Masque of Venice, by 
George Dunning Gribble; Vol. 12, The Scene That Was To Write Itself, 
by George Dunning Gribble; Vol. 13, The Rat Trap, by Noel Coward; 
Vol. 14, Peter and Paul, by H. F. Rubinstein; Vol. 16, Nocturne in 
Palermo, by Clifford Bax; Vol. 17; The Rigordans, by Edward Percy:— 
Le Roy Phillips, Boston. 

More than a dozen plays, including Ashley Dukes’ Man With a Load 
of Mischief (Theatre Arts Vol LX, page 278) have been published in the 
Contemporary British Dramatists series since the first four volumes of 
this collection were reviewed in the Bookshelf (Vol. VIII, page 348). 
The majority of these new plays are devoted to a serious study of con- 
temporary moods and manners only relieved by the rather long winded 
foolery of G. D. Gribble’s Masque of Venice and his hilarious version of 
a Pirandello theme in The Scene That Was to Write Itself. Clifford Bax 
also contributes a gay note to lighten the general solemnity. His Nocturne 
in Palermo, like his former contribution to this series, is a fragile and 
feckless affair in rhyme which calls for music and a dainty weaving of 
patterns against a moonlit background. Two historical plays, The Fifth 
of November and Krishna Kumari, both tragic, give color and romance 
tothe assembly. The Fifth of November deals with the Guy Fawkes plot 
of 1605 and with the havoc that a woman, all unwittingly, brought upon 
the conspirators. Of the two it is the more convincing, with its sustained 
study of the character of Robert Catesby, and its inevitable march toward 
disaster. Edward Thompson’s play, though less of the theatre, is unusual 
in its setting and in its presentation of Indian, particularly of Rajput 
psychology. 

Of the remaining seven plays, all modern and more or less conventional 
dramas, First Blood, by Allan Monkhouse, demands the most serious 
attention. It is a study, projected into the future, of the conflict between 
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capital and labor in England. Mr. Monkhouse treats his theme with 
admirable straightforwardness, and with a keen sense of the muddling 
futility of human conduct in contrast to the inuate decency of human char. 
acter. He builds, in his four acts of succinct and vivid dialogue, ap 
effective dramatic picture, distinctly for the stage, drawn by a master 
craftsman. 

H. F. Rubinstein appears for the third time in the series, on this occa. 
sion with Peter and Paul, a full length fantastic play of his own. The 
author’s object has been to trace the soul-progress of two men whose 
destinies were wrongly apportioned here below. One craves domesticity 
but is afflicted with genius—the other, afflicted indeed with domesticity, 
longs for the trials and triumphs of the creative life. The implication in 
the end is that neither could have borne the other’s fate, is such as one 
would expect from so discerning and discriminating an observer. 

Hermon Ould also has recourse to the super-normal, or, more correctly, 
the sub-conscious, in tracing the six months odyssey of a pretentious young 
man in quest of a meaning for this Dance of Life. Three of his nine 
scenes are of the projected dream variety—a type of symbolic rendering 
of mental states interesting in proportion to the importance of their con- 
tent and the skill with which they are presented and adding little to a play 
where intention far outstrips realization. In marked contrast to the flimsy 
characterization in The Dance of Life stands the harsh and clear cut 
individualities of the three Rigordans. Edward Percy’s play of that name 
is a study of the effect of domestic tyranny both on the tyrant herself and 
on her victims, a younger and weaker brother and sister. “Though tinged 
with melodrama in its plot construction this play has an authentic ring. It 
carries conviction both in its plea for freedom and understanding in human 
relationships and in its presentation of personalities. These people, though 
incredible, are real, while the characters in The Three Barrows although 
of the very stuff of mediocre every-day life, are so ineffectually drawn as 
to be both unreal and uninteresting. The Three Barrows is concerned 
with the entrapping of a man of weak will and scanty resources into a 
marriage of convenience on the altar of which he sacrifices his newly dis- 
covered and only genuine affection. The Rat Trap, by Noel Coward 
(author of the recently successful Vortex), shows the reverse of the medal 
—a marriage, entered into freely and passionately by two high souls, 
which comes to disaster on the rock of their artistic needs. The theme of 
genius harnessed to genius and caught in the toils of the universal biological 
necessity is always an engrossing one. Mr. Coward handles it with com- 
petence and ease, but with little inspiration. It is a play ready for the 
stage, which is more than can be said of the other play of this series which 
deals primarily with the problem of marriage. Yet Miles Malleson’s 
Fanatics, for all its lack of expertness, has a redeeming quality of enthu- 
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siasm. In it we seem to overhear the eager conversations of young people 
who have just discovered the complexities and perplexities of sex and 
society. It is dialogue rather than drama, yet it shows the same sincerity, 
the same groping toward solutions, the same seriousness of approach to a 
world as yet unblighted by the inevitable paradox as does the work of 
Hermon Ould and Charles McEvoy. 

RosAMOND GILDER. 


GORDON CRAIG, ENGRAVER 


Woodcuts and Some Words, by Edward Gordon Craig. Small, May- 


nard & Company: Boston. 


“T have, it seems,’’ says Mr. Craig, “‘engraved in all some five hundred 
and seventeen woodblocks. I give you here sixty large and some small 
woodcuts. Some were made as early as 1895, some as late at 1923; some 
on boxwood, some on boards.” These sixty woodcuts, so graciously and 
generously given, with four chapters of text and a charming introduction 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, make up Woodcuts and Some Words. Study 
the woodcuts and see whether any man, not a man who loved the theatre, 
could have engraved in just that manner, or have written in just that way. 
Woodcuts and Some Words might have been sub-titled A Miniature 
Autobiography. It is illuminating about wood engraving as an art, but it 
is also illuminating about Mr. Gordon Craig, his life, his relation to the 
theatre, to men and women, to work well done. It is a beautiful book, a 
book to own. Small, Maynard and Company, the publishers, have paid 
their tribute to its quality. 


FREDERICK MORTON. 





For The Hour Glass, a reproduction of a woodcut by Gordon Craig, 
from Woodcuts and Some Words. 
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La Commedia, a reproduction of a woodcut by Gordon Craig, 
from Woodcuts and Some Words. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Sea Plays, edited by Colin Campbell Clements. Small, Maynard and 
Company: Boston. The Ladies’ Home Journal One-Act Plays. Double. 
day, Page and Company: New York. 


The one act play is a hardy perennial that blooms in every season of 
the year. Here, for winter evenings, is a collection of sea plays, edited 
by the indefatigable Colin Campbell Clements. The book is pleasing to 
the eye, both in binding and typography and is further embellished by ten 
wood blocks by Peter Tiegen. As the sea is infinetely various so these ten 
plays by as many authors strike a variety of chords, all with an under. 
current of mystery and romance if not all equally imbued with the tang 
and vigor of the salt sea spray. Susan Glaspell is represented by an 
illusive and allusive study in psychology called The Outside; Henry B. 
Fuller by a fable in dramatic form, delicately sardonic through its ele- 
gance; John Farrar is here with a child’s play; Howard Southgate with a 
weird tale of re-incarnation. The majority of these plays have been pro- 
duced at one time or another by Little Theatres and most of them are 
good reading as well as possible theatre. For lighter and more prosaic 
moods the Ladies’ Home Journal collection of One-Act Plays is at hand. 
This group of five is saved from complete dullness by Booth Tarkington's 
delicious pirate Bimbo, who will not swear or drink of a Sunday and is 
most disconcerting to his captives, and by A. A. Milne’s Man in the 
Bowler Hat who brings thrills and consternation into the peaceful flat of 
“two most ordinary people.’’ Both these plays are delightful theatrical 
fooling. 


The Dark Hours, by Don Marquis. Doubleday, Page and Company: 
New York. 


If we accept the necessity or even the desirability of telling again a tale 
once supremely told, Don Marquis has achieved in The Dark Hours a 
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noble and impressive eneeey In five scenes of colorful and crowded 
action he tells the story of the last day of Jesus, from the evening before 
the crucifixion to Golgotha. A note at the end of the book explains the 
author’s cogent dramatic reasons for not allowing Jesus Himself to be seen 
on the stage, in spite of the fact that He is the focus of the action. His 
argument against the appearance of an actor in the role of Christ would 
seem to apply equally to the difficulty of incorporating the Voice from 
Beyond. The problem of casting such a part seems almost insurmount- 
able, for the Voice must not only carry the dramatic action of the play 
itself but must speak the most poignantly tragic and moving words in 
history or art, the Voice in the Garden of Gethsemane—the Voice from 
the Cross! It is not surprising therefore that those scenes are most effec- 
tive in relation to the stage when the Voice is not heard, as in the scene 
where Pilate argues with the High Priest while the mob rages, or where 
Caiaphas talks to the witnesses and the crowds pass, singing, through the 
streets of Jerusalem. The development of the character of a very modern 
Judas is interesting if not convincing, while the other figures in the drama 
are ably and logically presented. 


The Death of Christopher Marlowe, by J. Leslie Hotson. The Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge. 

Seventy-six pages of beautiful paper, well printed; some of the pages 
simply notes; some appendices in old English; a view of Deptford in 
Kent, and a line drawing of the town; a transcript of the old court record 
containing the pardon granted to Ingram Frizer for the death of Chris- 
topher Marlowe; and about forty pages devoted to Mr. J. Leslie Hotson’s 
hunt through history to find a record of the manner of Kit Marlowe's 
death. And all of this contained in one of the most interesting little 
books imaginable, well worth the attention of students of English liter- 
ature and lovers of the drama. Mr. G. L. Kittredge, who writes the 
introduction, sums up the little work as follows: “Seldom is it the good 
fortune of any scholar, young or old, to make so remarkable a find as 
that which Mr. Hotson modestly chronicles in this book, and the alert 
ingenuity that detected and followed the clue removes the discovery from 
the class of happy accidents. The mystery of Marlowe’s death, here- 
tofore involved in a cloud of contradictory gossip and irresponsible guess- 
work, is now cleared up for good and all on the authority of public 
records of complete authenticity and gratifying fullness. Every detail of 
the strange affair is vividly set forth on the testimony of eyewitnesses. 
Incidentally, Mr. Hotson has unearthed many curious particulars as to 
the character and station of the man who struck the fatal blow. And 
finally he has added a chapter to the history of the poet's early life 
which of itself makes a substantial contribution to knowledge.” 
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Makers of Light, by Frederic Lansing Day. Brentano's: New York. 


Makers of Light has already been staged twice since its initial produe 
tion by the 47 Workshop in 1921. It comes therefore to the readi 
public after due trial and proving in its proper medium and it will be 
found of singular interest to those who are watching the development of 
America’s younger playwrights. Mr. Day handles a drab theme with 
vigor and sincerity. The drawing of his chief characters is admirable ig 
its reserve and its freedom from sentimentality. The play falters occa 
sionally in its onward progress: there is a certain fumbling of incident, 
and a tendency to distort minor characters and situations, but on the whole 
the play is fresh and intelligent and well worth the attention of actor or 
producer in search of theatre material. 


A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700 to 1750, by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University Press: Cambridge. 

By continuing his record of the English theatre from the point at which 
he left it in his History of the Restoration Drama 1660-1700 and carry 
ing it forward to the middle of the eighteenth century, Professor Nicoll 
writes of a period ‘almost entirely forgotten by scholars and critics,” 
When one has finished reading the book the reason for this neglect is 
clear, though the value of Mr. Nicoll’s research is even clearer. In almost 
every respect except in its acting it is a dull theatrical age. It is remem 
bered more for Cibber and Garrick than for its dramatists, who suffered 
a sad decline. The sharp glitter of the Restoration is missing and the 
playwrights have strayed from charming immoralities to platitudinous 
domestic themes for their subjects. Congreve has been succeeded by Mrs. 
Centlivre, and Steele has ushered in Sentimental Comedy. Rowe fills 
the tragic interval between Otway and Lillo, who comes at last to demoe 
ratize the drama and move his public by the sad morality of the good 
and bad apprentice. In telling the story of these men, and their host of 
minor imitators, Mr. Nicoll’s method is more thorough than selective, 
He exhausts the reader at the same time that he reconstructs the period 
by quoting tirelessly from little known plays. His method is in a way 
justified, however, by the specialized work he is doing, and the obscurity 
of the drama he is salvaging. What is lacking in the volume is the 
vitality that would make the period interesting to others than students. 
What is to be found is a searching scholarship that more than fills in a 
gap in the history of the British theatre that has long needed filling in. 
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Eminently successful during the summer season 
have been the Jitney Players. This group of young 
actors and artists toured the summer resorts of 
New England and Long Island, giving no fewer 
than sixty performances of a répertoire of wisely 
varied plays. Moliere’s The School for Husbands, 
William Butler Yeats’s Deirdre, Planche’s “mu- 
seum piece” of the early nineteenth century, The 
Loan of a Lover, and Constance Wilcox’s 4A Penny 
for Pierrot (here illustrated) were presented with 
spirit. H. Bushnell Cheney ingeniously remod- 
elled a Ford motor truck so that it could be used 
as a stage. Edward Massey directed, and Alice 
Keating designed the costumes for 4 Penny for 


Pierrot. 











Complete sets of— 


THEATRE ARTS 


Give you by text and illustration a permanent 
record of the progress of the World Theatre. 


Volumes I-VIII, unbound, $35.00 


Single volumes 


Vol. I—1917— Only wits 
Vol. — II—1918—$3.00 
Vol. 11I—1919—Only with 
Vol. IV—1920—$5.00 
Vol. V—1921— 3.25 
Vol. VI—1922— 3.75 
Vol. VII—1923— 3.00 


Vol. VIII—1924— 4.00 


Prices of single issues given on request. 
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YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our ‘“‘Soft-Edge” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 





Stage Career Agency 


(Connected with Louis Hallett’s Office, Three Arts 
Little Theatre, and the Little Theatre 
Service Bureau) 

A Professional Institution Combining Training, 
Engagement and Career Direction. 
Contract to Place Every Accepted Applicant, 
Practical Experience in Playwriting, 

Stage Direction and Management. 
Personal Management of Dramatic Artists, Singers, 
Musicians and Special Talent. 

Artists and Talent in All Lines Supplied 
108 W. 59th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 9798 
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THE IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 
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THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 
STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


N response to many requests from schools, clubs, libraries and Little Theatres, 
Theatre Arts Monthly has arranged the following: 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best designers of 
America and the Continent, tracing the growth of the new stage-craft. 


THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


1. A lecture or a series of lectures by Windsor P. Daggett, the authority on the 
Spoken Word, on Our American Speech and Voice. 


2. A lecture by John Mason Brown on Some Problems of Production, illustrated 
by lantern slides, followed by discussion of concrete problems of the group. 


3. A lecture on The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, written by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, which can be read by a member of the group, to be sent with accompany- 
ing lantern slides, illustrating the progress of the arts of the theatre. 





For particulars, prices and dates apply as soon as possible to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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Costumes 


Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 




















Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 


the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


15,000 to choose from. Entire 
COSTUMES 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTU MES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


—d 


Oscar F. Bernner 


107 West 46th St., New York City 


G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Vocal—Dramatic 





Mary Stuart 


Dramatic coach and teacher of expression. 
Specialist in voice culture and diction. 


819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 








Manuscript Specialists 




















Miss M. Brandao 


Calvin Johnston, Author—Zoe Akins, Playwright— 
Henry W. Fisher, Author, and other prominent 
clients. Professional script, plays, novels. 


47 W. 42nd St. (Rm. 521) Penn. 4535 
"Telephone Ashland 7448 
Harry E. Clark 
ALL TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPTS 


M ULIIGCRAPHIN 
“OF THE BETTER GRADE” 


1019 Flatiron Building NEW YORK 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 


“Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Beggar on Horseback,” ‘The 
Show-Off” and other successes. 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 


Stephany & Co. 


Plays, Scenarios, Novels, 
Typed, Translated and Marketed 


133 West 44th Street Bryant 8779 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


Frederick D. Loomis 
Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 
Lucy Feagin Studios 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPBAKING 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Per- 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 





Scenery 





G. M. Vail, Pres. Chester Rakeman, V.-Pres. 


Vail Scenic Construction Co. 
BUILDER OF THEATRICAL SCENERY 


Chelsea 0744 320 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 





Schools 











Restaurant 












The Russian Inn 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, Supper. 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff. 


33 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. Fitzroy 6567 
The Cabin 
“One of New York’s most popular Tea-Roome” 


Luncheon—Afternoon Tea—Dinner 
Real SOUTHERN Cooking, adds much to 
Theatre 


Party. 
56 West 49th St. Bryant 2675 





Marionettes 








WiuLLIAM DUNCAN and EDWARD MABLEY present 
The Tatterman Marionettes 


in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Mlle. Rita La Chappelle 


STAGE, CLASSIC, MODERN DANCING 
MORNING AND EVENING CLASSES 


149 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 1243 
Mr. Albert Bruning 


Will accept a limited number of pupils for 
instruction in the essentials of acting. 


142 East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2863 


Spanish Dancing Studio 
Personal instruction by 


AURORA ARRIAZA 


637 Madison Ave. (Cor. 59th Street) 
Regent 7348. 


Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 
“Ae mind and soul find beauty through the body” 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 
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Editorially 
Speaking 


CHARACTER ACTING 


It is all very well to write to the Editor 
asking for more of Stark Young’s articles 
on the art and the craft of the theatre, and 
it is all very well for the Editor to write to 
Stark Young saying that subscribers are ask- 
ing for more of these illuminating articles, 
but getting Mr. Young to write them is an- 
other matter. He says it is easier almost to 
write a play than to get the philosophy and 
the spirit and the technique and the mechan- 
ics of any one branch of the art of the the- 
atre down on paper. However, he has put 
character acting into words for the Decem- 
ber issue of THEATRE ArTS MONTHLY. “To 
be set down as a character actor,” he Says, 
“has nothing in it to chagrin a player or to 
cool him from the expression of his intense 
self. And in the history of acting, especially 
before this epoch of ours in which there is 
such a mania for conscious self-expression, 
great actors were as often characters, as not, 
and supreme artists played all kinds of roles 
with equal success. Garrick, for example, 
who portrayed a variety of parts from a 
London gentleman not unlike himself to a 
street hawker of tarts.” In the same issue, 
Velona Pilcher adds one of her gay records 
of theatre life, which she calls Children of 
Skelt, and which is the record of those chil- 
dren’s theatres “penny plain and tuppence 
colored” which flourished in England through 
a half century. The only trouble with this 
article is that it must be illustrated gayly to 
do it justice, and that each of the associate 
editors is sure that at least twenty-five of 
the fascinating prints are absolutely neces- 
sary. Their choice varying, of course. Per- 
haps they will stop arguing soon enough to 
leave room for some of the other interesting 
articles we had hoped to include. 


CuristMas Is CoMING 


Are you thinking of THEATRE ARTS 
MontTHLy and all that it would mean to 
some of your friends and your associates if 
you sent it to them as a Christmas gift? It 
may interest you to know that, of the people 
who have received THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
for Christmas in other years, over 65% have 
resubscribed themselves—a better rate than 
usual among readers of other magazines who 
have subscribed on their own account. Then, 
too, there are Robert.Edmond Jones’ Draw- 
ings for the Theatre, and Norman-Bel Ged- 
des’ Project for the Theatrical Presentation 
of the Divine Comedy. Fine gift books, 
both of them. And both an impulse to more 
creative work in the theatre. 





Some New Publications 
f 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


MAKING THE LITTLE THEATRE PAY 


A Practical Handbook by Oliver Hinsdell, with 
several illustrations. Bound. $1.60 postpaid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY 
Second Series 

21 plays never before published in book form. 
Preface by Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Authors represented: Lady Gregory, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin and 
Fred Ballard, E. C. Carpenter, Elmer L. Rice, 
Harriet Ford and Harvey O'Higgins, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Roi Cooper Megrue, Glenn Hughes, 
William Gillette, J. W. Rogers, Jr., Paul Green, 
Martin Flavin, Charles O’Brien Kennedy, Hermon 
Ould, Oliphant Down, Andre de Lorde, and Franz 
Molnar. Bound. Price $3.15 postpaid. 


THREE JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS 

The Clock Shop, The Robe of Wood, and The 
Vanishing Princess—one-act fantasies by John 
Golden. Prefaces by George Ade and Rupert 
Hughes. [Illustrations and music. Bound. Price 
$1.35 postpaid. 

Our Fall list includes new plays and volumes 
by Martin Flavin, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Green, 
The Nugents, Robert Graves, etc. 


Send for our latest catalog. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Epwarps, Managing Director 


25 W. 45th Street New York City 








NEW BOOKS 


THE OXFORD JONSON 


Ben Jonson, edited by C. H. Herford and 
Percy Simpson. Vols. I and II. The Man 
and His Work. Net $14.00. Handmade 
Paper Edition, Limited. Net $30.00. 


The first two volumes of a complete critical edi- 
tion which has been many years in preparation. 
These two introductory volumes make a complete 
book in themselves, and will be sold separately. 
They contain a new Life, incorporating a large body 
of fresh material, some of it hitherto unknown, 
with critical Introductions to the entire text. The 
remaining eight volumes will contain, together with 
the text of the works, a complete critical apparatus 
and a full commentary. 


i 


Comedies. By William Congreve. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by 
Dobree. Pocket Edition, cloth, net 80c. 

The reader is introduced to Restoration Comedy 
and to consideration of Congreve's style. Con- 
greve’s letter to Dennis “Concerning humour in 
Comedy” is also reprinted. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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DENISHAWN 


| 


The Ruth St. Denis 
School of Dancing 


and Ted Shawn 
and its Related Arts 


Send for Catalogue on Fall and Winter Courses. 


Mrs. Mabel ©. Shawn, Mer. 
327 West 28th Street New York City | 

















MIKHAIL MORDKIN | 


Premier Danseur and Ballet Master of the Imperia] 
Theatre of Moscow and Instructor of Plastique 
and Rhythm at the Moscow Art Theatre. 


DIRECTOR and PRINCIPAL 





» f/f? 
108 Central ar 2 re Phone 
Park South WW | Circle 
New York me | ? 8367 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Classes in ballet, toe and character dancing, 


pantomime, mimo-drama, plastique and rhythm. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


. 


WINTER TERM OPENS SEPT. 9 
MR. AND MRS. BURTON W. JAMES 
PLAY ACTING AND STAGING 


MARGARET E. 
PHONETICS, 


A. CRAWFORD 
DICTION AND LITERATURE 
SYLVIA TELL 
DANCING 
BERTHE PONCE DOW AND WALLACE DOW 
DALCROZE EURYTH MICS 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 


Write for Catalog. 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training 
performances. Special productions to 
of advanced students. 
The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


and 
show 


publie 
work 


Madame 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


42 Commerce Street New York 





The New School 


for Social Research 


Fall Term: October 5-February 20 


Stark Young 
Theatrical Season, 1925-26 
Tuesdays, 5:20 - 6:50 P. M. 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
American Writers 
A series of lectures, papers and readings 
by writers of distinction 
Saturdays, 8:20 - 9:50 P. M. 
Write for catalogue 
465 West 23d Street New York City 


The 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


Course Oct. 12th to May 15th 
“The Irvine Players have set a record 
for mass production of one-act radio 
plays. They were flawlessly done.”’ 

New York Herald Tribune, June 3, 1925. 
Acting, Pantomime, Rhythmic Dancing, Fencing, Voice, 
Correct Speech, Make-up, Stage Technique. 

“I am trying to profit by what you 

taught me.”’—Alice Brady. 
Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. Coburn, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Many placed in Broadway productions. 
Send for Catalogue 


31-A Riverside Drive New York City 


students 





ELSY FINDLAY 


SEASON 


1925-1926 





DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
DANCE 


For Actors, 


COMPOSITION 


Dancers, Musicians, 


Freedom from inhibitions through 
Freedom of muscular activity through Pl 
Freedom of expression in movement 


Mad. Sa. 


Teacher at Inter. 


1019 264 Fifth Avenue 


Theatre Arts, Inc., The “Laboratory” 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR COURSES IN 


ACTIN 


WITH PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 


PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


nen A oh ‘THis Institution is the only one 

pineal, including: of its kind in America actu- 
William Farnum ally placing thousands of actors in 
Richard Bemnett the companies of David Belasco, 
Lionel Atwell Lee Shubert, Henry Miller, Charles 
Madge Kennedy Frohman, Arthur Hopkins, A. H. 
Thomas Meighan Woods and other prominent pro- 
Jeanne Eagles ducers. Students graduating with 
Walter Hampden honors are placed under con- 
James Kirkwood tract for engagements this sea- 
Holbrook Blynn son and their careers quickly de- 
Katharine Cornell veloped into professional promi- 
Henry B. Warner nence through the channels of the 
tate ec PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 


Frank Craven 








The largest professional placement organization in the World 
CHISMORE PACKARD, President 
: HENRY GAINES HAWN, Dean 
WH = Address RUTH TOMLINSON, Director, Suite 401-C 


EARL CARROLL THEATRE, 755 7th Ave., New York 
PHONE CIRCLE 6840 











The American Laboratory 
Theatre, Inc. 


107 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
Presents 


‘* TWELFTH NIGHT” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


“A zest in the romance and merriment of the old piece which 





carries like a _ gale.”—Gilbert W. Gabriel in The Sum. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 
at 8:30 P. M. 
and 


‘* THE SEA-WOMAN’S CLOAK” 


AMELIE RIVES 


Princess Troubetzkoy 
“Vivid, colorful, moving and highly to be recommended.”—E, W. Osborn in Evening World. 
Mondays and Wednesdays 
at 8:30 P. M. 


Season subscriptions, $7.70 for four plays, and single membership tickets ($2.20) 
may be obtained from Richard S. Aldrich, Business Manager, American Laboratory 
Theatre, 107 West 58th Street, New York City. (Phone Circle 2887.) 

Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter” will be ready for production in December. 

Spring term of The Laboratory Theatre School commences February 1, 1926. For 
information, please communicate with Elisabeth Bigelow at above address. 
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A practical book on modern theatre design, 
based on analyses of theatres that have al- 
ready been built to serve the needs of com- 
munity centers and “little theatre” groups. It 
also deals with the up-to-date commercial play- 


house of the large city. 


MODERN 
THEATRES 


By 
Irving Pichel 
There are chapters on the historical traditions 


of theatre building, on stage plan, provision 
for backstage workers, stage equipment, 





Theatre of the Golden Bough ; . : 
Carmel-by-the Sea, California lighting, machinery, and settings. 


With Over Forty Dlustrations, $2.25 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, Avon Git 





—— 














Pipa 


iL Light on the Subject | 


A The Art of the New Theatre demands scientific stage lighting. Today's 
productions are admittedly the finest ever done and the new season } 
has already given us demonstration of rare beauty in scenic and | 
lighting effects. 





The Display proudly boasts of playing collaborator with the great 
artists whose brilliant achievements they have illuminated. 


“The Vagabond King,” “Arabesque,” “Dearest Enemy,” “Enchanted 
April” *Craig’s Wife,” ‘Hamlet in Modern Clothes,” “Captain 
Jinks,” “Charlot’s Revue of 1926" and the Theatre Guild Presen- 
tations are but a few of the productions that The Display Stage 
Lighting Company, Inc., has exclusively supplied with electrical 
lighting and effects. 





Send for our catalog illustrating the latest developments and improve- 


ments in modern stage lighting. 


“A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


STH AUUUUL ALUMI OU CL La 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.INc 
334. WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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